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Pioneer Trail or Educational Highway 


[| EDITORIAL | 





“It is not the education of chil- 
dren that can save the world from 
destruction; it is the education of 
adults,” says H. G. Wells. The local 
junior college, in addition to mak- 
ing general education of collegiate 
grade available under favorable con- 
ditions to thousands of young people 
who would otherwise be deprived 
of its advantages, is peculiarly fitted 
in many cases to raise the general 
cultural level of the community in 
which it is located by systematically 
helping the adults to obtain a better 
appreciation of art, literature, mu- 
sic, and other cultural fields and a 
more intelligent understanding of 
the complex social, economic, and 
political problems which constitute 
such a confusing challenge to mod- 
ern-day life. 

What are some of the factors 
which give the junior college such 
a unique opportunity—better in 
most cases, for example, than long- 
distance, absentee, university exten- 
sion efforts to meet this great need? 

In the first place the junior college 
is essentially a local institution. Its 
administrators can keep their ears 
to the ground; they can sense the 
needs of the community even before 
they are sensed by the people them- 
selves. The junior college not only 
can satisfy local demands for its 
services, it can create such demands 


where they do not already con- 
sciously exist. In so doing it Is al- 
most sure to intensify community 
interest in, loyalty to, and support 
of, the institution in all of its varied 
activities. 

In the second place, the junior 
college is likely to be especially well 
equipped to do superior adult work 
because of the quality of its in- 
structors chosen primarily for their 
teaching ability and their interest 
in people rather than for their re- 
search work. They are all residents 
of the local community, have a 
variety of personal contacts with it, 
and are probably vitally interested 
in its welfare and progress. They 
are likely to have the confidence of 
the people of the community if they 
are of a caliber to merit it. 

Third, there is a chance for close 
personal contacts on the part of the 
adult students, not only with a 
single junior college instructor but 
with the entire junior college staff. 
Many junior colleges have well- 
organized guidance and counseling 
departments and are prepared to 
furnish helpful vocational and edu- 
cational information and advice use- 
ful in aiding distressed adults, often 
sadly out of joint with the times, 
to readjust themselves more satis- 
factorily to changing conditions. 

Again the junior college can fur- 
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nish excellent local library facili- 
ties. A good junior college library 
usually contains several thousand 
volumes, including extensive gen- 
eral reference material as well as 
many special works related to par- 
ticular fields, especially pertaining 
to modern economic and social prob- 
lems, many of which are not found 
in the more popular type of volumes 
characteristic of the smaller local 
public libraries. A definite move- 
ment is now in progress to broaden 
the type and extent of books avail- 
able in the junior college libraries 
of the country. 

The junior college also has avail- 
able, as a rule, adequate laboratories 
for work in industrial chemistry, 
in physics for the radio enthusiast 
and the amateur electrician, in biol- 
ogy for those who would understand 
and enjoy better the life about them, 
in home economics for those who 
are anxious to make better homes 
on reduced incomes, and sometimes 
in geology, in astronomy, and in 
other fields. 

There is no reason why the re- 
sources of the local junior colleges 
in location, in personnel, and in 
equipment should not be serving all 
of the people of the community 
twelve to fifteen hours a day, six 
or seven days a week, instead of 
only a limited section of it for less 
than half that time. In most com- 
munities there is every reason why 
they should. 

A few junior colleges have caught 
the vision. They have seized the 
opportunity. They have done out- 
standing pioneer service in defining 
the field. They have blazed pioneer 
trails. It is time now, especially 
under disturbed existing economic 
and social conditions, for many 
others to extend this pioneer trail 


into a broad educational highway 
along which thousands of adults 
may travel with comfort, profit, and 
satisfaction in the conviction that 
they are thereby demonstrating that 
democracy is safe for the world. 
This is the road which, as Mr. 
Wells expresses it, can “save the 
world from destruction.” Adult 
education should constitute an in- 
tegral part.of the total program of 
the junior college. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 





I believe the junior college of to- 
morrow is to be a genuine “Peoples’ 
College” which will not only con- 
tinue to meet the needs of the pres- 
ent type of students better than 
it has in the past but it will offer a 
much broader curriculum open to 
all mature people of the community 
who can profit by the offerings of 
the college regardless of whether or 
not they have met the technical col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

Emphasis will be placed on a 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
four major divisions of the arts and 
sciences, which includes the hu- 
manities, social sciences, natural 
sciences, and the fine arts. The of- 
ferings of vocational courses of a 
semiprofessional nature will be ma- 
terially increased, the number and 
type to be determined by the needs 
of the particular community. 

It is time that we come to a reali- 
zation that there is more occasion 
for rejoicing over the one student 
whom we can help to develop into 
a genuinely educated individual 
than over the ninety and nine who 
are satisfied when they have each 
accumulated their sixty semester- 
hours’ credit.— FRED J. KELLY, 
United States Office of Education. 

















Who Attend Mississippi Junior Colleges? 


KIRBY P. 


The public-supported junior col- 
leges of Mississippi apparently 
have made a good case for them- 
selves if student patronage may be 
utilized as a criterion. A _ recent 
study! indicated that  approxi- 
mately one-third of all students 
attending private and public higher 
institutions in the state were en- 
rolled in the public junior colleges. 
Furthermore, it is interesting to 
observe that the trends in college 
enrollments in Mississippi during 
the past decade seem to lend sup- 
port to the statement that the de- 
velopment of the public junior col- 
lege has not been at the expense of 
the senior institutions but rather 
the provision for junior college 
education has tended to popularize 
college attendance. Reports on en- 
rollments for the past school year 
reveal that, almost without excep- 
tion, every college in the state, pub- 
lic and private, Junior and senior, 
has had a significant increase in 
attendance. 

Since the inception of the junior 
college program in Mississippi the 
administrators of these institutions 
have been engrossed with the some- 
what arduous task of providing ade- 
quate buildings and equipment at a 


* State Director of the Emergency Edu- 
cation Division, Jackson, Mississippi; for- 
merly State Supervisor of Agricultural 
High Schools and Junior Colleges. 


1 Report on Functions of State Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning in Mississippi, 
p. 52. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1933. 


WALKER* 


rate which would keep pace with 
the rapidly increasing enrollments. 
The size of the undertaking is bet- 
ter appreciated when it is pointed 
out that these colleges (the average 
age of the eleven institutions is only 
nine years) opened their doors in a 
rather unpretentious manner with 
an aggregate enrollment of nearly 
400 while today there are slightly 
more than 3,300 students in attend- 
ance. Necessarily much time has 
had to be devoted to erecting build- 
ings, enlarging faculties, obtaining 
instructional materials and equip- 
ment, and preparing programs of 
studies for their clientele. Even the 
state supervisor of junior colleges 
found his time largely consumed 
through his efforts to aid the re- 
spective institutions with their 
physical development. Conse- 
quently, little time has been avail- 
able to make a study through which 
a clear picture could be obtained of 
the characteristics of the junior col- 
lege students. To be sure, there 
were general ideas regarding the 
educational, social, and economic 
status of these students, and there 
were vague notions concerning their 
aspirations and plans but there was 
little reliable evidence as to “where 
they came from and where they 
planned to go.” 

Limited facts were procurable 
from personal data cards filed by 
the students at the time of their 
registration, but these data were 
not entirely comparable and there 
was a paucity of pertinent informa- 
tion. Therefore, for this study, the 
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students were requested to make 
special reports to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in January 
1934, and it was from these re- 
sponses, 2,229 in number, that data 
for this paper were collected. Of 
the total number of respondents, 
men composed 1,191, and freshmen 
represented 1,305 of the total.? 


INSTITUTIONAL PREFERENCE 


For some time junior college ad- 
ministrators in Mississippi have de- 
clared that it was more economical 
to attend one of their colleges than 
other higher institutions of the 
state. Support to their assertion is 
evident, since 1,106 of 2,229 stu- 
dents stated that they attended jun- 
ior college because it was more eco- 
nomical. Inquiry also revealed that 
for a fourth of the students the 
proximity of the college to their 
homes was the deciding factor in 
coliege attendance, but further in- 
vestigation showed that the stu- 
dents were not attending the insti- 
tutions of their choice. Nearly half 
of the students were frank to say 
that they preferred other institu- 
tions of learning to the ones in 
which they were then enrolled; not 
that they were disgruntled or un- 
happy, but when given an unre- 
stricted choice they preferred other 
types of colleges. A distribution of 
their choices is exhibited in Table I. 

At first, the figures in the table 
may seem surprising, but an analy- 
sis of the predominant reasons for 
such student preference clarifies 
the matter. Approximately half of 
the students wished to attend other 
educational institutions because 


2 This study refers to colleges for the 
white race only. 


certain vocational and academic 
courses were offered there; roughly 
a third preferred other institutions 
since they considered them of 
higher repute than the junior col- 
leges. Both reasons appear to be 


TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONS PREFERRED BY 1,030 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Number 
University, or other higher polytechnic 
PEN ctcvsnenenes Hkbewe eee beket 620 
Rees GPO DONE. 6 oo ose cs ceeeccaecde 223 
I 87 
Trade or commercial school............ 46 
re ee ee ee 54 


legitimate; in other words, junior 
college students are generally un- 
aware of the similarity of the 
freshman and sophomore offerings 
in most of the junior and senior 
colleges; and in the second place, 
for one at the junior college level 
it is natural to aspire to attend one 
of the great higher institutions of 
the nation. When the_ students 
added that they did not attend the 
institutions of their choice due to 
prohibitive costs involved, it was 
clear that the expression of prefer- 
ence could not be interpreted to 
imply dissatisfaction with their 
junior college affiliation. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS 


More interesting than _ student 
preferences regarding college at- 
tendance are certain data pertaining 
to their social and economic status. 

In the first place, two-thirds of 
the students were graduated from 
high schools located in small rural 
communities. Quite consistently the 
evidence also showed that over 50 
per cent of the homes of the stu- 
dents are located in the country, 
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which, in language of the South, 
means residence in a rural area or 
in a community of such small size 
that it bears no geographical ap- 
pellation; only a third live in towns 
which have a population of fewer 
than 2,500; the remainder, approx- 
imately 15 per cent, reside in places 
of more than 2,500 inhabitants. 

When the composition of the 
population of the entire state is 
considered as reported in the cen- 
sus of 1930, it is seen that only 17 
per cent of the people live in cities 
with a population exceeding 2,500. 
Evidently so far as place of resi- 
dence is indicative, the composition 
of the junior college enrollment dif- 
fers little from the general charac- 
ter of the state population. Missis- 
sippi’s Junior colleges are patron- 
ized by her rural citizens and in this 
connection it should be pointed out 
that the state is known as one of 
the most largely rural states in the 
Union. 

Inquiring into the proximity of 
the student’s home to the college 
attended, it was found that approxi- 
mately a third of their homes are 
located from five to twenty-five 
miles from the junior colleges. 
Furthermore, if radii of 50 miles 
were used to describe circles with 
the junior colleges as the centers, 
slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
constituency of the _ institutions 
would be circumscribed. From this 
observation, it is obvious that these 
colleges cannot be described as 
strictly local institutions and it fol- 
lows that with the students’ homes 
at such a distance from the vicinity 
of the colleges, they are compelled 
to reside on the campus while at- 
tending school. In fact, two-thirds 
of the students live in college dor- 
mitories. 


In passing, attention is directed to 
the religious character of the stu- 
dents. All but a negligible percent- 
age are affiliated with Protestant 
churches. Only 2.4 per cent are 
Catholic, 0.4 per cent are Hebrews, 
and 1.1 per cent have no religious 
affiliation or preference. These 
findings are not considered extraor- 
dinary as Mississippi is often re- 
ferred to as one of the Bible-belt 
states. 

Of the social factors discussed 
thus far, it is likely that none is so 
consequential as are those indicat- 
ing status of the fathers of the 
students. No one would seriously 
deny that, to a great extent, the 
father’s position in society is a po- 
tent factor in determining his 
child’s social, economic, and educa- 
tional attainments, and _ further- 
more, that the father’s status is 
largely determined by his occupa- 
tional pursuit. In many studies of 
socio-economic status of students 
the paternal occupation is one of 
the most commonly used indices. 
It was on this thesis that Counts 
made his signal study of the selec- 
tive character of American second- 
ary education.* Counts’s method 
was used in this investigation in 
order that comparisons might be 
made with other studies which had 
also adopted the technique _ini- 
tiated by him. In grouping the 
classes of occupations, Counts 
wrote: 


The classification finally adopted 
takes the census classification as a 
basis, but goes considerably further by 
breaking up the more complex groups 
and recognizing certain other groups 


3 George S. Counts, The Selective Char- 
acter of American Secondary Education, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 19, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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running directly across the great oc- 
cupational divisions of the census. The 
aim is to get classes of reasonable 
homogeneity from the standpoint of 
social status, position in the economic 
order, and intellectual outlook.* 


A frequency distribution of the 
occupations of the fathers of the 
students is presented in Table II. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONS OF 
FATHERS, OF THE STUDENTS OF 
MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Percent- 
Number age 
eS. bs cnaeecteceews 243 10.9 
Professional service ....... 195 8.7 
Managerial service ......... 255 11.4 
Commercial service ........ 115 5.2 
Clerical service ............ 42 1.9 
Agricultural service ....... 1,013 45.4 
Artisan-proprietor ......... 25 i 
eS Pere 50 2.2 
BEMOMEMS UPMGCS 2. occ ccccccss 46 2.1 
Prtmetionss GORGES occ cccccscee 3 0.1 
Miscellaneous trades ...... 11 0.5 
Transportation service ..... 107 4.8 
Public service ......cccees. 46 2.1 
Personal service ........... 9 0.4 
Miners, lumber’ workers, 
and fishermen ........... 9 0.4 
Coomemnee TROP occ ccccssces 33 1.6 
PD. ci wdtvkenuseweens 27 ay 
DE: divusienadeuewandan 2,229 100.0 


One is impressed with the fact 
that over 45 per cent of the fathers 
are engaged in agricultural occu- 
pations, which adds emphasis to the 
previous statement that Mississippi 
is essentially a rural state. The 
table indicates that 11.4 per cent 
of those enrolled have fathers em- 


4 George S. Counts, op. cit., p. 22. 


5 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, 
Research Publication of the University of 
Minnesota, 1924, p. 138. 

6H. Dewey Anderson, “Whose Children 
Attend Junior College?” The Junior Col- 
lege Journal (January 1934), IV, 165-72. 


ployed in managerial capacities and 
nearly the same percentage of pro- 
prietors. While the census of 1930 
is not altogether comparable, it is 
significant to point out that 58 per 
cent of the white males, ten years 
old or over, who are gainfully em- 
ployed, are in agricultural occupa- 
tions. On the assumption that the 
first five occupational classifications 
in Table II represent the aristocracy 
of socio-economic standing, the 
fact that nearly half of the students 
are the sons and daughters of 
farmers makes it clear that these 
institutions are making strides 
toward democratizing college edu- 
cation in Mississippi. 

Findings of the current study be- 
come more vivid when compared 
with an investigation by Koos,® in 
1921, of 1,062 students in sixteen 
public junior colleges of the Middle 
West, California, and Texas, and 
with a study by Anderson,® made in 
1931, of 8,048 public junior college 
students of California. 

In Koos’s study, the ten lower 
groups in Table II were combined 
as a single group and designated as 
“manual labor.” This combination 
was also used by Anderson, and the 
procedure is repeated here. Com- 
parisons of the three studies are 
made in Table III. 

With the exception of the agri- 
cultural group, the fathers of the 
Mississippi students bear close oc- 
cupational resemblance to the fa- 
thers of the students studied by 
Anderson. There is considerable 
difference in the occupational level 
of the fathers of the students stud- 
ied by Koos and the fathers repre- 
sented in this study. From the trend 
to be noted in Table III one might 
venture the statement that as years 
elapse the student personnel in 
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public junior colleges tends to be- 
come more democratic in character. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF FATHERS OF PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
Koos, ANDERSON, AND IN THE CuR- 
RENT STUDY 


Ander- Missis- 





Parental Koos son sippi 
Occupation 1921 1930 1934 
Proprietors .....cee- 19.1 12.8 10.9 
Professional service.. 14.0 12.7 8.7 
Managerial service... 16.3 11.3 11.4 
Commercial service... 9.3 9.2 §.2 
Clerical service...... 3.8 3.5 1.9 
Agricultural service... 14.2 16.5 45.4 
Artisan-proprietor .. 2.8 1.6 2.2 
Manual labor........ 15.6 22.9 14.2 
0 eee ee 4.9 9.5 1.2 
TS vc kewendednnes 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In Koos’s study, the first five 
occupational groups, often referred 
to as the upper levels in occupa- 
tions, compose 62.5 per cent of the 
total; in Anderson’s report, these 
upper-level occupations constitute 
49.5 per cent of the number, while 
in the Mississippi study, the five 
classifications represent 38.1 per 
cent of the total. It appears that 
the Mississippi colleges are more 
democratic in social composition. 
Generally speaking, three-fifths of 
the fathers of the Mississippi stu- 
dents are in the lower-occupational 
levels, and all but a fourth of this 
lower level are engaged in agricul- 
tural services. Recalling in this con- 
nection the locations of the students’ 
homes and the reasons given by the 
students for attending the junior 
colleges, the assertion seems well 
founded that comparatively the 
public junior colleges of Mississippi 
are democratizing educational op- 
portunity. 


ASPIRATIONS AND PLANS 


What is the educational and oc- 
cupational outlook for the junior 
college student? Does he propose 
to complete his junior college edu- 
cation? Does he contemplate fur- 
ther study thereafter? What occu- 
pation does he plan to enter subse- 
quently to graduation from junior 
college? 

It was found that 1,922 students, 
or 86 per cent of the total, expect to 
complete their two-year college 
courses. Incidentally, it was ob- 
served that the women are more de- 
termined to round out their courses 
than are the men. Of these 1,922 
students, 1,252 intend to continue 
their education, 344 hope to secure 
gainful employment, and the re- 
mainder propose to assume home 
responsibilities, marry, travel, or 
are not vet decided what course to 
follow. In most instances, the 307 
students who do not expect to com- 
plete junior college indicated that 
economic reasons demand that they 
terminate their studies, or they 
stated that they had lost interest in 
their college work due to failure of 
the institution to provide certain 
occupational training. 

Students of the junior college 
curriculum would probably attach 
considerable significance to the fact 
that only 56 per cent of the respond- 
ents plan to continue their educa- 
tion in higher institutions. When it 
is recalled that these students are 
merely indicating their plans to con- 
tinue their studies, and due weight 
is given the optimism of youth, it is 
manifest that certainly not half, 
more likely a third, of the students 
will later be found in higher edu- 
cational institutions. The implica- 
tions are: terminal courses must 


| 
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find prominence in the programs of 
studies of the junior colleges, and, 
also, effective guidance programs 
must be formulated. 

Reports disclosed that 344 stu- 
dents propose to complete junior 
college and then secure gainful em- 
ployment. However, 102 students 
have not made an _ occupational 
choice. Of those students who have 
made occupational decisions, a 
fourth are women who expect to 
become elementary school teach- 
ers. The remainder of the students 
aspire to business and commercial 
employment, or expect to farm as a 
means of subsistence. 


FINAL GENERALIZATIONS 


Mississippi public junior colleges 
have shown rapid growth in enroll- 
ment since their establishment. 
While approximately half of the 
students are not attending the edu- 
cational institutions of their prefer- 
ence, it is evident that economic 
factors have been determinants in 
their selection of a college. 

The evidence presented indicates 
that the students come from rural 
backgrounds and in nearly half of 
the instances their fathers are en- 
gaged in agricultural occupations. 
Some economic selection is observ- 
able but it is apparent that the social 
composition of the student bodies is 
more democratic in character than 
in public junior colleges reported 
by Koos and Anderson. 

The large number of students who 
indicate that junior college training 
will terminate their formal educa- 
tion suggests it is increasingly nec- 
essary that in addition to an effec- 
tive guidance program, the program 
of studies in each junior college 
must make ample provision for 
functional and terminal courses. 


SYRIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The American Junior College for 
Women, located at Beirut, Syria, 
offers a two-year college course. It 
is located on a beautiful campus on 
an extensive hillside. An adminis- 
tration and classroom building was 
erected in 1933. There are also dor- 
mitory buildings to accommodate 
out-of-town students. The library 
has 1,600 books and 20 Arabic, 
French, and English periodicals. 
Students and instructors also en- 
joy the facilities of the library of 
the American University at Beirut. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 


In an article in the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly for March 
1933, “Objectives of Commercial 
Education in the Junior College,” 
the author, Ira W. Kibby, reaches 
the conclusion that the objectives 
are eight in number, as follows: 


(1) To assist students to find their 
field of work; (2) to prepare students 
who are capable and desire to go to a 
higher institution of learning to enter 
a senior college of commerce; (3) to 
prepare students to enter such gainful 
business occupations as may be open 
to them; (4) to lay the foundation for 
business occupational advancement; 
(5) to develop a personal conscious- 
ness of good ethical business behaviors 
to which business institutions and in- 
dividuals should be expected to con- 
form; (6) to develop such attitudes 
and behaviors as aid in good character 
development; (7) to give an under- 
standing of modern business institu- 
tions, their functions, practices, and 
behaviors, in order to understand and 
interpret contemporary economic life; 
and (8) to give an understanding of 
such business practices and behaviors 
as make for efficient consumption. 
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Planning the Junior College Building 


W. W. 


Relatively few junior colleges 
have been constructed to house jun- 
ior college programs. A study made 
by Chamberlain of thirty junior 
colleges in the Midwest indicates 
that the programs offered by these 
junior colleges have, in a large 
measure, been determined by the 
building facilities and equipment 
planned to care for the traditional 
units of the secondary school sys- 
tem. Continuing, Chamberlain says: 


As a consequence of this condition, 
administrators of those _ institutions 
have been led to view the curriculum 
function of the junior college in terms 
of the limitations imposed by existing 
plants and equipment. Forced as they 
have been to limit the offering of their 
colleges to those courses for which 
adequate facilities are available, they 
have tended to rationalize and to come 
gradually to see as the proper func- 
tion of the school the offering of such 
work as the exigencies of the situation 
permit. With the further development 
of the public junior college movement, 
there should come a shift in the rela- 
tionship between the curriculum and 
the building facilities. As is now true 
for other units of the school system, 
the housing needs of the junior col- 
lege should ultimately come to be de- 
termined by the educational demands 


* Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


1 Leo M. Chamberlain, “The Housing of 
Thirty Public Junior Colleges of the 
Middle West and Tentative Standards and 
Principles Relating to Buildings, Equip- 
ment,and Associated Administrative Prob- 
lems,” Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service (College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Vol. III, June 1931), p. 184. 


CARPENT E R* 


of the institution as expressed by the 
enrollment, organization, and curricu- 
lum.1 


In connection with the educa- 
tional demands indicated by Cham- 
berlain there are certain factors 
that must be given consideration 
in planning a new building to house 
an educational unit which may be 
subject to change. 

Along with the development of 
the junior college idea is the de- 
velopment of the general college 
in the first two years of certain 
universities. The extent to which 
the usual offerings of a junior col- 
lege will be affected by the offerings 
of the general college will have to be 
considered in planning a building 
which will be used by whatever 
educational unit ts in existence fifty 
to seventy-five years from the date 
of erection. 

Another consideration is_ the 
change in attitude of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The new plan 
of accrediting institutions will take 
into consideration many _ factors 
which should be considered by those 
planning junior college buildings 
for the reason that if certain activi- 
ties are expected, building space 
must be available to house the ac- 
tivities. In order to make this point 
perfectly clear, attention is called to 
the recent statement of policy of the 
North Central Association relative 
to the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. As an example, the statement 
concerning terminal courses fol- 
lows: 
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Anapproved institution is not barred 
from offering curriculums terminating 
at the end of one, two, or three years 
if they are taught at the level of col- 
legiate instruction. The curriculum 
should presuppose the completion of 
a secondary-school curriculum as a 
condition for entrance to the institu- 
tion, or secondary courses should be 
so integrated with the curriculum of 
the institution itself as to guarantee 
the educational progress of students 
to a definite stage of advancement be- 
yond the completion of the usual sec- 
ondary-school offering.? 


Whether a junior college offers 
terminal work now or thirty years 
from now may be controlled, at 
least to a certain extent, by whether 
provisions for adequate expansion 
were made in the building plans. 

Each college will be expected by 
the North Central Association to 
state its own purposes and “the fa- 
cilities and activities of an institu- 
tion will be judged in terms of the 
purposes it seeks to serve.” The 
section of the report referring to 
purposes reads as follows: 


Recognition will be given to the fact 
that the purposes of higher education 
are varied and that a particular insti- 
tution may devote itself to a limited 
group of objectives and ignore others, 
except that no institution will be ac- 
credited that does not offer minimal 
facilities for general education, or re- 
quire the completion of an adequate 
program of general education at the 
collegiate level for admission. Every 
institution that applies for accredit- 
ment will offer a definition of its pur- 
poses that will include the following 
items: 


2 North Central Association Quarterly 
(July 1934), IX, 41. 


8 Ibid., p. 42. 
+ Ibid., pp. 42-43. 


a) A statement of its objectives, if any, 
in general education. 

b) A statement of the occupational ob- 
jectives, if any, for which it offers 
training. 

c) A statement of its objectives in in- 
dividual development of students, 
including health and physical com- 
petence. 


This statement of purposes must be 
accompanied by a statement of the 
institution’s clientele showing the geo- 
graphical area, the governmental unit, 
or the religious groups from which it 
draws students and from which finan- 
cial support is derived.® 


The statement relative to the cur- 
riculum should be carefully studied 
by those planning a building pro- 
gram, for to a large extent the cur- 
riculum determines the type of 
space desirable: 


The curriculum of an _ institution 
should contain the subject-matter of- 
ferings implied by its statement of ob- 
jectives. In general these offerings in- 
clude provisions for general educa- 
tion, advanced courses when the pur- 
poses of an institution require such 
offerings, and special courses appro- 
priate to the specific objectives which 
the institution claims as among its 
functions.4 


The general statement concern- 
ing the physical plant is brief but 
should receive very careful con- 
sideration by those planning a build- 
ing: 

The physical plant, comprising 
grounds, buildings, and equipment, 
should be adequate for the efficient 
conduct of the educational program 
and should contribute effectively to 
the realization of the accepted objec- 
tives of the institution. In judging the 
plant, consideration will be given to 
the adequacy and effectiveness of such 
features as site; general type of build- 
ings; service systems; classrooms, lab- 
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oratories, and other facilities appro- 
priate to the special purposes of the 
institution; office facilities; library 
buildings; facilities for health serv- 
ice, recreation, and athletics; dormi- 
tories; auditoriums; assembly rooms; 
and the operation and care of the 
plant. 


The majority of the buildings 
now housing junior colleges have 
not been constructed for that pur- 
pose. The following outline is pre- 
sented in the hope that it will be 
helpful to those planning junior 
college buildings that will be “‘ade- 
quate for the efficient conduct of 
the educational program and that 
will contribute effectively to the 
realization of the accepted objec- 
tives of the institution.” 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COLLEGE 


Several studies have been made 
of the objectives of the junior col- 
lege. Among these was the rather 
extended one by Doak S. Campbell, 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. For the 
purposes of this outline, however, 
the statement from the Junior Col- 
lege Survey of Siskiyou County will 
be given as one worthy of considera- 
tion: 

A junior college in Siskiyou County 
should: 


a) Provide opportunity for all inter- 
ested young people with the neces- 


5 Ibid., p. 45. 


6 Doak S. Campbell, A Critical Study of 
the Stated Purposes of the Junior College 
(Peabody Contribution to Education No. 
70, 1930). 


7 Nicholas Ricciardi, et al., Junior Col- 
lege Survey of Siskiyou County, California 
(Yreka, California, July 1929), p. 81. 


8W. E. Rosenstengel, Criteria for Se- 
lecting Curricula for the Public Junior 
Colleges (University of Missouri, 1931). 


sary qualifications to secure two 
years of training beyond the high 
school in a local institution, there- 
by reducing the financial burden 
of the parents. 

b) Make it possible for high-school 
graduates, who are too young and 
immature to go to established col- 
leges, to attend an_ institution 
nearer home until they reach ma- 
turity in years and purpose. 

c) Afford those who fail to secure rec- 
ommended grades in high school a 
chance to make up deficiencies 
and continue their education be- 
yond the high school. 

d) Provide opportunity for  high- 
school graduates and non—high- 
school graduates, not interested in 
professional training requiring a 
complete college education, to 
take terminal or semiprofessional 
courses in certain fields. 

e) Make it possible for adults with 
limited education to supplement 
their training in appropriate 
classes. 

f) Provide for adults of almost any 
degree of training cultural courses 
in literature, history, political sci- 
ence, or other liberal arts subjects.’ 


Each junior college will, of course, 
wish to state its own objectives 
in its own way. 


CURRICULAR FUNCTIONS 


The general objectives of a jun- 
ior college must be translated into 
curricular terms or functions for 
the particular community being con- 
sidered. For example, Rosenstengel 
selected: “preparation,” “terminal,” 
and “adult education” as the cur- 
ricular functions of a proposed jun- 
ior college in the area of his study.® 
In attempting to determine the 
courses that should be offered he 
collected the following information 
for each of the three functions: 
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A. For the preparatory: (1) The re- 
quirements of the higher institu- 
tions which offer’ professional 
training of students who enter with 
two years of college training; (2) 
the college fields which the high- 
school juniors and seniors expect 
to enter upon graduation from high 
school; (3) the college fields which 
the high-school graduates have en- 
tered; (4) the college fields which 
the junior college graduates have 
entered in higher institutions. 

B. For the terminal: (1) The terminal 
curricula which the high-school 
juniors and seniors desire to pur- 
sue in a public junior college; (2) 
the occupations actually pursued 
by the high-school graduates who 
did not continue their education 
in higher institutions; (3) the oc- 
cupations actually pursued by the 
junior college graduates who did 
not continue their education in 
higher institutions; (4) the needs 
of the local community for semi- 
professionally trained men and 
women; (5) the present location of 
high-school graduates who did not 
continue their education in higher 
institutions; (6) the present loca- 
tion of junior college graduates 
who did not continue their educa- 
tion in higher institutions. 

C. For adult education: The courses 
desired by the adults of the local 
community. 


On the basis of the information 
obtained he selected the subjects, 
courses, and semester-hour credit 
which should be offered to meet 
the need of the students desiring 
each of the curricula. His method 
will be found very helpful to others 
faced with the same problem. 


9 W. E. Rosenstengel, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

10 John J. Donovan, A Method of Proce- 
dure and Checking Schedule for Planning 
School Buildings (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1932), 361 pages. 


BUILDING FACILITIES NEEDED 


The courses to be offered should 
determine whether or not certain 
facilities shall be included. Courses 
requiring specialized services are 
of course more expensive to offer 
than those which need only the 
usual classroom space. The deter- 
mination of whether a _ facility 
should be included should be made 
in terms of the objectives of the 
college as well as in terms of cost. 

Chamberlain in his study lists 
the frequency with which various 
types of building facilities are util- 
ized by thirty public junior colleges. 
His list, however, should not be 
the criterion of whether or not a fa- 
cility is to be included, as it was 
pointed out in his study that the 
subjects offered were often deter- 
mined by the building available. It 
may, however, serve as a check list. 
Donovan has a check list that may 
be used for junior college buildings 
although not planned for them.’ 
While there are certain features of 
a junior college building which are 
not considered by Donovan, yet the 
use of this checking schedule in 
planning junior college buildings 
will be compensated for by the fact 
that it goes into great detail on 
many items that are essential to a 
junior college building. 

Those interested in studying jun- 
ior college facilities are handicapped 
in that junior college facilities have 
not been discussed at any length 
in the literature, possibly for the 
reason suggested by Chamberlain 
that so many of the junior colleges 
of the Midwest are being housed 
in buildings constructed for other 
purposes. A study by Hardesty 
Should be of great help in deter- 
mining the details of the services 
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to be offered.1! Smith and Noff- 
singer have compiled a very inter- 
esting bibliography of college and 
university buildings, grounds, and 
equipment, which includes a short 
section on the junior college.!? The 
major part of the bulletin, however, 
is concerned with the usual college 
and university situation, but these 
will be very helpful to those plan- 
ning a Junior college building. The 
American School and University 
frequently includes excellent refer- 
ences to college buildings. In cer- 
tain fields splendid contributions 
have been made by _ interested 
agents, such as A Report of the Na- 
tional Research Council Committee 
on the Construction and Equipment 
of Chemical Laboratories, by the 
Chemical Foundation in 1930. The 
Bruce Publishing Company pre- 
pares each year The School Shop 
Annual on Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, which should be 
very suggestive to those planning 
space for industrial education. The 
United States Office of Education 
and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education each from time to 
time prepares bulletins on space 
provisions for certain specialized 
subjects, such as_ the _ Federal 


11C. D. Hardesty, “Problems and Prac- 
tices in Housing the Junior College Pro- 
gram in California,” University of South- 
ern California Monograph, 1933-34, No. 3 
(Los Angeles, 1934), 167 pages. 

12 Henry L. Smith and Forest R. Noff- 
singer, Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Vol. X, No. 2 (Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, March 1934). 


13 This is a pamphlet published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1924. 

14H, W. Anderson, “Principles Under- 
lying the Organization of a School Build- 
ing,’ The American School Board Journal 
(January 1929), LXXVIII, 37-38, 155-56. 


Board’s bulletin, Plant and Equip- 
ment for Vocational Classes in 
Home Economics, December 1927. 
Standards for High-School Build- 
ings, by Strayer and Engelhardt,** 
will also offer many valuable sug- 
gestions to those planning junior 
college buildings. 


POSSIBLE CHANGES IN OBJECTIVES 


After the facilities have been de- 
termined, if not before, it is desir- 
able that a careful study be made 
of the possibility of any change in 
the general setup of the junior col- 
lege before any building plans are 
drawn. Any change in policy or 
change in purpose will affect the 
curricula offered, which in turn de- 
termine the courses, which in turn 
determine the facilities and space 
needed for these facilities. Since 
the building once constructed will 
probably last from fifty to seventy- 
five years, administrators should be 
confident that there will be no radi- 
cal changes in purpose or policy of 
their junior college in the immediate 
future. Otherwise, the college of 
the future will be no better off than 
were the junior colleges described 
by Chamberlain. 


BUILDING PRINCIPLES 


Aside from the objectives consid- 
ered above there are certain princi- 
ples that should be considered in 
the organization of the school build- 
ing which should apply in the con- 
struction of a junior college build- 
ing. Among these principles are: 
expansibility, flexibility, economy, 
adaptability, accessibility, orienta- 
tion, noninterference, and associa- 
tion. Anderson explains these prin- 
ciples in a recent article.1* One 
other factor, the health and safety 
of the student, must receive first at- 
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tention. Only buildings of Type A 
or B should be constructed.'®> Ade- 
quate exits must be provided. Safety 
devices such as fire extinguishers, 
hose, electric alarms, and _ exit 
lights must be provided where 
needed, special provision being 
made in laboratory and shop where 
there is added danger of fire, dust, 
and fumes, as well as danger from 
misuse of apparatus and machinery. 


SELECTION OF THE ARCHITECT 


From the studies indicated above 
the administrator will not only have 
the exact number of rooms and 
accurate description of facilities 
needed in each but he will have in 
mind most of the details that will 
be concerned with the use of the 
building after it is constructed. The 
next step is to call in a qualified 
architect to draw preliminary plans 
on the basis of the studies made. In 
this way the architect can know 
exactly what is expected of him and 
much needless waste will be elim- 
inated. 

A few additional references are 
given below: 


Bibliography on Junior Colleges, Uni- 
ted States Department of Interior, 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 2 
(1930). Following references on 
junior college buildings: Nos. 358, 
366, 479, 488, 555, 618, 644, 981, 1026, 
1072, 1175, 1350. 

California State Department of Educa- 
tion, “Major Objectives in College 


15 Type A—A building constructed en- 
tirely of fire resistive materials, including 
its roof, windows, doors, floors, and finish. 


Type B—A building of fire-resistive con- 
struction in its walls, floors, stairways, 
and ceilings, but with wood finish, wood 
or composition floor surface, and wood 
roof construction over fire-resistive ceil- 
ing. 


Planning” (mimeographed). Can be 
obtained from State Superintendent, 
Sacramento, California. 

Eells, W. C., The Junior College (1931). 
Contains very valuable suggestions. 
Chaps. xvi and xvii; also pp. 166-73. 

Neale, M. G., A School Building Pro- 
gram for Moberly, Missouri, Univer- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Educa- 
tion Series No. 28 (Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 1929). 

Review of Educational Research, 
“School Buildings, Grounds, Equip- 
ment, Apparatus, and Supplies” 
(National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., December 1932), 
pp. 370-78. 

The American School and University 
(Fifth Annual Yearbook, 1932-33). 
Excellent articles start on pages 29, 
145, 168, 177, 295, 297, 322, 344. 

The Chemical Foundation, A Report 
of the National Research Council 
Committee on the Construction and 
Equipment of Chemical Laborato- 
ries (1930). 

Wise, Herbert C., “Local Character in 
College Architecture,” The Ameri- 
can School and University (Sixth 
Annual Yearbook, 1933-34, Ameri- 
can School Publications Corpora- 
tion, New York), pp. 33-37. 





I believe that the general educa- 
tion of our youth will end with the 
sophomore year or junior college 
and that it will be carried on in the 
secondary schools. I think that this 
general education will be devoted to 
preparing students for their social, 
civic, and political responsibilities, 
that college and university educa- 
tion — especially university educa- 
tion—will be dedicated to the train- 
ing of young men and young women 
of superior talent for scholarly ef- 
fort and high professional report.— 
PRESIDENT L. D. COFFMAN, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in his Annual 
Report. 
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The Teaching Function of the Library 


FLORA B. LUDINGTON#* 


The position of the library in the 
social and educational organization 
is one of increasing importance. In 
institutions of learning from the 
nursery school to the college the li- 
brary is taking a place which a few 
decades ago it held only in the uni- 
versity. This paper undertakes a 
study of the function of the library 
as an instrument of teaching in the 
junior college years. 

The place of the library in insti- 
tutions with forward-looking pro- 
grams of instruction has received 
considerable attention in the articles 
by Louis Shores, B. Lamar Johnson, 
and other members of our profes- 
sion. Although I have been greatly 
interested and _ stimulated to a 
sense of responsibility, I, like many 
others, know that my own institu- 
tion has not yet entered upon any 
such a decided and active library 
participation in instruction as these 
writers are advocating. This situa- 
tion may be due to a variety of cir- 
cumstances: pressure of other tasks, 
limitation of time, unwillingness on 
the part of faculty and administra- 
tors to share the responsibility for 
teaching with library staff mem- 
bers, to say nothing of our shyness 
and reluctance to embark upon a 
definite responsibility for instruc- 
tion. 

As has often been pointed out, 
the junior college librarian has an 


* Associate Librarian, Mills College, 
California. Presented at the Junior Col- 
lege Round Table of the American Library 
Association, Denver, Colorado, June 26, 
1935. 


advantage over librarians in the 
public libraries, in that she has a 
comparatively restricted, well-de- 
fined clientele. Even in the junior 
college there are several distinct in- 
terests to be served. There are en- 
tering students who may shortly 
expect to end their formal educa- 
tion. Within this group, the library 
has a unique opportunity to impress 
each individual with the realization 
that he should acquire the knack 
of finding out things for himself, for 
soon he will be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of consulting a teacher when 
he wants to know something. It is 
further to be hoped that the stu- 
dents will develop a desire to read 
and keep abreast of current prob- 
lems and literature. For others, 
these two years mark a preparatory 
period prior to entering the junior 
year where they must compete with 
students already somewhat familiar 
with the large and ever confusing 
university library. In addition to 
these two student groups, there are 
those who are marking time in at- 
tending junior college, and others 
whose participation is on an adult 
basis. These students as well as the 
faculty and staff members all re- 
ceive instruction of one sort or an- 
other from the corps of librarians. 
The librarian of the junior college 
is the one college officer who has an 
opportunity to observe the intellec- 
tual interests of the entire personnel 
of the institution: students, faculty 
members, and administrators. Her 
duties include not only introducing 
the most humble freshman to the 
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use of the card catalogue, but the 
assembly of material for a variety 
of public utterances by the dean 
from material for a talk on birds 
before children of elementary school 
to an article on the function of the 
junior college or to the president’s 
commencement address. At _ the 
other extreme, she may find for the 
library janitor instructions on how 
to graft a fruit tree, and for a fac- 
ulty member’s wife a knitting pat- 
tern. 

Formal teaching by the librarian 
in the use of books and libraries 
may be one of her recognized duties. 
This instruction may be presented 
as a part of an English or orienta- 
tion course, or as an independent 
unit of study. In any event, the li- 
brary staff member who is best able 
to teach should be the person to of- 
fer the instruction. It should in- 
clude practical problems on the use 
of the card catalogue, reference 
books, and the compilation of a 
bibliography. Many students will 
have had instruction in the use of 
the library in preparatory schools. 
Whatever instruction is given them 
in the junior college should be more 
advanced. It is not necessary to con- 
sider different reference books, but 
the discussions of them and the 
problems themselves should be of 
a greater intellectual appeal. 

In the event that there is no for- 
mal instruction beyond an introduc- 
tory tour, the point of emphasis 
should be one of helpfulness and 
friendliness. Perhaps a young staff 
member with an infectious enthu- 
siasm for books, rather than a more 
sedate and learned librarian, should 
serve as hostess. It is at this mo- 


ment that it is necessary to sell the 
use of the library, to indicate its 
resources, and to convince the stu- 


dents that the library will contribute 
to their formal education and to 
their pleasure. 

The present trend in education 
tends less and less to emphasize 
formal methods of teaching, and to 
stress the value of informal tech- 
niques. This situation comes as a 
result of educational experimenta- 
tion which indicates the advantages 
of individual instruction. It is not 
that I wish to advocate that libra- 
rians should keep in step that I 
stress the desirability of our engag- 
ing in informal teaching but rather 
because the very nature of our work 
rests upon individual service. I do 
know from. personal experience 
in a four-year college that it is fea- 
sible and possible to undertake a 
great deal of informal teaching 
while performing the usual routine 
library tasks. Unique opportunities 
for informal teaching come with 
great frequency to an alert librarian. 
It is so easy to awaken and to stimu- 
late interest in the book in which 
the question is answered as well as 
the amplifications of the subject 
itself. 

With a volume actually in the stu- 
dent’s hands, it is possible, by means 
of sound psychological principles, 
to help him fix the reference books 
in his mind. Educational psycholo- 
gists maintain that thoroughness of 
learning is closely allied to need, 
strength of motive, and intensity of 
interest; that significant material 
remains longer than meaningless 
material; that insight depends upon 
experience. All this theory bears 
out the contention that while an- 
swering reference questions, the li- 
brarian has a golden opportunity to 
teach the technique and value of 
books. 

I had a recent illustration of the 
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truth of this when I observed a sci- 
ence major using the New York 
Times Index and later many of the 
bound volumes of the Times. I was 
curious, and questioned her. She 
was taking an elective course in eco- 
nomics, and preparing a paper on 
recent labor legislation relating to 
collective bargaining. She had not 
been instructed to use the Times; 
but the periodical accounts were 
scattering and reflected the opinion 
of their authors, and she was inter- 
ested in forming an opinion based 
upon the legislation. Still further 
questioning disclosed the fact that 
in her freshman year she had used 
the New York Times Index for a 
science course to gather material on 
Piccard’s stratosphere flight, and 
had read the newspaper accounts to 
advantage. At the time of her fresh- 
man paper I had stressed the useful- 
ness of day-by-day accounts to sup- 
ply details overlooked in journal 
and book presentations. To her, the 
principle learned in relation to sci- 
ence was available for application 
to the field of economics. 

The mere mention of the intri- 
guing information that can be found 
in Europa has more than once re- 
sulted in having students examine 
the volume with greater care than 
they would ever do were the book 
simply opened for them at the right 
page. I have watched students spend 
more time browsing through indi- 
vidual reference books than they 
might allot to the preparation of a 
report on the volume before a li- 
brary science class. In the same 
manner, it is possible and practical 
to call attention to the scope and 
special features of most reference 
volumes, The Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences, Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography, The Ozford Dictionary, 


The Essay Index, and so forth. In 
answering nearly every reference 
question, it is advisable to suggest 
that if this material is not satisfac- 
tory the student should return for 
further aid. To a certain degree, it 
is also possible to train students to 
formulate their requests for help in 
definite terms. Even when the ques- 
tion is one which has come repeat- 
edly throughout the day, due to a 
special assignment, and a certain 
pamphlet has seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, it is important that, so far as 
is humanly possible, the last student 
to come receive the same attention 
and helpful advice as the first. As 
the questions become tedious and 
the pressure of other work greater, 
it is a temptation to devote as little 
time as possible to each student. 
Yet the intellectual stimulus that 
can be given to the individual war- 
rants the effort and the time. 
Whenever the reference question 
is one which can be better, or pos- 
sibly even as well, answered in a 
foreign encyclopedia, book, or peri- 
odical, I always try to suggest its 
use. Students so seldom note the 
tool value of foreign languages and 
make so little practical use of them, 
that any possible encouragement to 
use them should be given. For this 
reason if for no other the junior col- 
lege should so far as is possible own 
the foreign-language reference tools. 
In working with students in the 
book stacks or at the card catalogue, 
when the question arises which of 
several books should be consulted 
or read there is an opportunity to 
point out dates of publication, spe- 
cial features, the possibility of as- 
certaining the author’s qualifica- 
tions, and the reviewers’ opinions of 
the volumes. All these details help 
to develop a critical faculty in the 
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students and to suggest that not 
everything in print is equally true 
or useful. 

For the student who is neither 
alert nor interested, the library may 
give the incentive for learning. In 
an introductory course, the pre- 
scribed reading may be too matter- 
of-fact in its method of presenting 
information, but a clever instructor 
or librarian may be in a position to 
suggest a more popular, supplemen- 
tary account in another source. 
While the truly dull student may 
never be made brilliant, he may be 
helped to discover and to develop 
his special aptitude and interest. 

For the brilliant student who 
reads and comprehends rapidly but 
who may have developed lazy habits 
of thought, the library may be the 
most effective unit in the college to 
arouse and to maintain his intellec- 
tual interest. In co-operation with 
professors, it is possible to outline, 
unknown to the victims, an irresist- 
ible and fruitful bit of reading. 
There are students in all of our in- 
stitutions who find the prescribed 
readings for the general group far 
too elementary, and who are much 
more interested in alternate and ad- 
vanced detailed accounts. The alert 
librarian can aid the instructor in 
detecting these gifted individuals 
and can assist in finding the vol- 
umes which are better suited to 
their capacities. 

I have purposely avoided the in- 
triguing possibilities of service re- 
lating to the formation of reading 
tastes and recreational reading. Bul- 
letin boards, reading lists, student 
library book contests and exhibi- 
tions, book reviews, and book talks 
invite amplification and expan- 
sion. The librarian can influence 
the future reading of college stu- 


dents by the constant encourage- 
ment to read as much as possible 
during college years and to read 
with discrimination. Eternal and 
never failing helpfulness and will- 
ingness to discuss books’ with 
young people lay the groundwork 
for lifetime use of library resources. 
Although this feature of our work 
may not be teaching per se, it never- 
theless is definitely in our chosen 
realm of activity. 

These informal methods are ap- 
plicable to all classes of students, 
and with surprisingly little effort it 
is possible to direct the type of aid 
given them; to answer not only their 
immediate request, but to indicate 
books which will be of subsequent 
interest. Knowledge of those stu- 
dents who expect to pursue their 
studies further can result in special 
care that they are ready to use the 
university library with less of a 
handicap. Students who are com- 
pleting their formal education need 
even more than the others to be en- 
couraged to maintain their reading 
habits and to consider libraries as 
agencies created to make their fur- 
ther education possible. 

It is not only the students who 
need to be taught the use of books 
but also the members of the teach- 
ing and administrative staffs. Each 
may know the library resources in 
his own field, but it is probable that 
the responsibility will rest largely 
with the librarian to see that re- 
sources in other fields closely or 
remotely allied are called to his at- 
tention. In some instances, instruc- 
tors need to be reminded constantly 
of reference tools in their own sub- 
jects. As materials are issued from 
the press and acquired by the li- 
brary, the librarian will need to call 
them to the attention of depart- 
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ments concerned. When examining 
the daily mail, it takes very little 
time to note articles which will be 
of interest to various members of 
the faculty. Whenever the professor 
is one who is frequently in the li- 
brary, I place the article before him, 
otherwise I use a mimeographed 
form sheet which can be filled out 
in a moment and sent through the 
campus mail. Outstanding reviews 
of books which may be ordered for 
the library should also be noted. 
This applies even more to adverse 
and critical reviews than to those 
which are full of praise, for it is my 
observation that publishers’ blurbs 
are accepted too frequently by busy 
teachers without question. 

Aid given to professors in prepar- 
ing syllabi and reading lists is an- 
other closely allied service. In some 
cases, we will be helping individuals 
who have very little knowledge of 
the technique of making a bibliog- 
raphy. With the outlines at our dis- 
posal, we can frequently make val- 
uable suggestions as to the actual 
content of courses, and alternate 
reading assignments. 

The administrative group will 
need to be kept informed of the de- 
velopments in educational adminis- 
tration, curriculum trends, and the 
like. Even though they will be 
reading the Junior College Journal, 
and, I trust, examining Professor 
Eells’s splendid bibliography, other 
pertinent material reaches the li- 
brary which should be called to 
their attention. This may be done 
at the request of instructors when 
they wish important material on 
teaching methods in their special 
fields to reach the hands of the dean 
or the president. Busy administra- 
tors find it very difficult to keep 
abreast of the research relating to 


their own intellectual interests. In 
my case, material on Dante, Horace, 
Virgil, and Quaker literature goes 
regularly to two of our administra- 
tive officers. Whatever appreciation 
they have for the library is strength- 
ened by such service. 

I should not close this discussion 
without some mention of those who 
are to carry out this program. Need- 
less to say, the chief librarian must 
be as adequately trained as chair- 
men of instructional departments. 
Much of her work is closely akin to 
actual teaching and she should by 
no means be a librarian who chose 
this profession to escape from teach- 
ing. She must be a person with wide 
interests, willing to broaden them 
still further as need arises. She 
should like to read, and a fair por- 
tion of her leisure time should be 
devoted to this pleasant endeavor. 
She should enjoy the task of select- 
ing books for the library. (I have 
consciously avoided any discussion 
of this activity since I so recently 
expressed myself, in print, regard- 
ing college library book selection.) 
If in the administrative organiza- 
tion, the library is being underem- 
phasized and overlooked, the libra- 
rian must have the interest of her 
profession at heart and be able and 
willing to strive for its proper rec- 
ognition. Dr. W. W. Bishop pointed 
out recently that the junior col- 
lege library is even newer than 
the junior college itself. Neverthe- 
less, the library is an integral part 
of this educational unit. The junior 
college librarian is, I believe, an im- 
portant teaching officer and as such 
shoulders essential responsibilities 
of instruction. 


1 “College Library Book Selection,” Li- 
brary Journal (January 1, 1935), Vol. 60, 
pp. 812. 

















Certification for Junior College Instructors 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


The Michigan chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors has recently raised the 
question of the desirability of cer- 
tification requirements, including 
specified professional courses in 
education, for junior college instruc- 
tors.1 At the annual meeting of the 
Association in November 1935 a 
recommendation was adopted ask- 
ing for an investigation of the ques- 
tion “by some existing committee or 
by a new committee to be ap- 
pointed.”? Before any suggested 
“collective action” is taken or even 
seriously considered it is desirable 
that definite information should be 
available concerning the actual sit- 
uation in those states in which the 
public junior college movement has 
had its greatest development. At 
the request of the editor of the Bul- 
letin, the writer has made such a 
study, the results of which are sum- 
marized in this article. 


* Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. Republished, by spe- 
cial permission, from the October issue 
of the Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 


1 Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors (February 1935), 
XXI, 186. 


2 Ibid. (December 1934), XX, 490. 


3D. 8S. Campbell, “Directory of the Jun- 
ior College, 1935,” Junior College Journal 
(January 1935), V, 209-23. 

4 No inquiry was sent to Michigan, the 
mimeographed statement of the Michigan 
chapter being taken instead for informa- 
tion on the requirements in the state. A 
separate inquiry was sent to the city of 
Chicago. 


Eleven states were selected for 
study, the states which have the 
largest number of public junior col- 
leges in the country. In them are 
found 170 public junior colleges, 78 
per cent of all institutions of this 
type in the United States, enrolling 
83 per cent of the students in all 
public junior colleges.* Twenty-four 
states, having six or less colleges 
each, were not included, eleven of 
these states having only one insti- 
tution each. 

In order to secure authoritative 
information the following four 
questions were asked of the State 
Department of Education in each of 
ten states :+ 


1. Must instructors in the public jun- 
ior colleges of your state be certifi- 
cated? 

2. If so, are certification requirements 
identical with those for high-school 
teachers? 

3. If they are not identical, how do 
they differ? 

4, What professional courses in edu- 
cation, if any, in terms of semester- 
hours or of specified courses or 
both are required for junior college 
instructors? 


The answers which were received 
can best be exhibited compactly in 
tabular form if certain supplemen- 
tary explanations are added. This 
is done in Table I. 

An examination of the _ table 
shows that certification of junior 
college instructors is required in 
seven States, that it is not definitely 
required in three states, and that it 
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varies according to the type of jun- 
ior college involved in one state, 
Oklahoma. 


regulation of the state junior college 
Accrediting Commission that eight- 
een semester-hours of professional 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 
IN ELEVEN STATES 


Number Semester-Hours 
State of Public Enrollment Answers to Answers to Required in 
Junior 1933-1934 Question 1 Question 2 Education 
Colleges 
eee 38 35,053 Yes General Secondary—Yes 18 
Special Secondary—Yes 15 
Illinois (except Chi- Junior College—No 12 
Ce 6ckncenevesus 5 1,784 Yes Yes 12-15 
Illinois, Chicago 3 3,936 Yes No* 15 
PD ices seen kanes 10 3,056 Yes Yes 18 
0 ee 9 2,395 Yes Yes 14-17 
re 8 2,164 Yes Yes 15 
po errr ee 7 2,061 Yes No, higher* 15 
De ec cedeaueeen es 27 1,968 Yes Yes, or higher* 15 
Oklahoma, Municipal 16 1,117 Yes Yes No information 
Oklahoma, State .... 6 1,550 No vee ie 
WE otenasaesneune 20 5,859 No Yes 12, at least 
Wieninsines ...wccces 11 2,836 No “en 18 
DE oc caecaauweue 10 2,015 No me ae 


* See supplementary explanation in the text. 








Two general types of public jun- 
ior colleges are in existence, those 
of the district, city, or municipal 
type under local control; and the 
“state” institutions under the con- 
trol of a state board or similar 
agency. The state type of colleges 
is in the minority, six in Okla- 
homa, eight in Georgia, and two in 
Texas. 

The report from Texas states: 


It is not an absolute requirement in 
Texas that our public junior college 
teachers be certificated. It is strongly 
recommended, however, that these 
teachers hold at least a high-school 
four-year certificate, which requires 
12 semester-hours in the field of edu- 
cation, 6 of which must be in second- 
ary education. These requirements 
are identical with those expected of 
our high-school teachers. 


In Mississippi, while state certifi- 
cation is not required, the virtual 
equivalent of it is found in the new 


training or successful college teach- 
ing experience shall be required, 
effective in 1935-36. 

Georgia, therefore, in which eight 
of the ten junior colleges are of the 
state type, is the only one of the 
eleven states in which there is no 
specific requirement either of cer- 
tification or of 12 to 18 hours of pro- 
fessional work in education, or both. 

In Chicago, and in two states, the 
junior college certification require- 
ments may be or are higher than for 
high-school instructors. Superin- 
tendent Bogan, of Chicago, reports: 


Junior college certification require- 
ments are not identical with those for 
high-school teachers but are compa- 
rable to those required of college in- 
structors in any university. A _ suffi- 
cient amount of academic training 
necessary to enable the teacher to in- 
struct in accordance with college re- 
quirements and an adequate amount 
of work in education are required. 
The adequate amount of work in edu- 
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cation set up by Chicago is fifteen 
hours. Requirements for the Chicago 
system are equal to or greater than 
those required by colleges in the state. 


In Minnesota, a junior college in- 
structor is required to have a “high- 
school advanced certificate’ for 
which the requirements are the 
same as for the “high-school stand- 
ard certificate” plus one year of ac- 
ceptable graduate work. In Iowa a 
somewhat similar distinction exists 
between the standard and the ad- 
vanced certificate, the latter, how- 
ever, requiring a “standard Master’s 
degree,” but the advanced certificate 
is not required for all junior college 
instructors. 

California is the only one of the 
eleven states in which certification 
requirements are not necessarily 
equal to or higher than those for 
high-school instructors. In Califor- 
nia the general secondary or the 
special secondary certificate, requir- 
ing 15 or 18 hours of work in educa- 
tion, qualifies for teaching in any of 
the “secondary” schools of the state 
—junior high school, senior high 
school, or junior college. The jun- 
ior college certificate, requiring 
more academic preparation but only 
12 hours of professional education, 
qualifies for teaching in the junior 
college only. In practice, however, 
comparatively few prospective 
teachers have taken the more re- 
stricted junior college certificate. 
The latest published report of the 
State Department shows that of 797 
instructors in the district junior col- 
leges of California, over 70 per cent 
held the general secondary, 25 per 
cent the special secondary, and less 
than 5 per cent the junior college 
certificate. Thus practically, al- 
though not technically, the certifica- 


tion requirements in California also 
are equivalent to those for high- 
school teachers for over 95 per cent 
of the instructors in the junior col- 
leges of the state. 

Specific courses required in edu- 
cation were reported in five states. 
They varied from 24% to 6 hours in 
general psychology and educational 
psychology; from 2% to 6 hours in 
methods courses; were usually 3 
hours in supervised teaching; and 
varied from none to 10 hours of 
electives. 

In most states the public junior 
college, explicitly or by implication, 
has been considered at least legally 
as an upward extension of the high 
school, and the high-school certifi- 
cation requirements have been ex- 
tended correspondingly to cover 
these later secondary or earlier col- 
legiate years. Whether instructors 
in public junior colleges should be 
required to hold the same type of 
certificates as high-school instruc- 
tors, or certificates of a different 
type with requirements better 
adapted to their special needs, or 
no certificates at all, or whether 
instructors of freshmen and sopho- 
mores in all types of state institu- 
tions should be uniformly certifi- 
cated are questions that seem never 
to have been given adequate study 
in most if in any of the states. 





MARS HILL IMPROVEMENTS 


The completion of the Robinson 
Memorial Infirmary marks a dis- 
tinct forward step in the adaptation 
of the plant of Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina, to the needs of its 
students. Numerous other improve- 


ments in the campus and buildings . 


were also made during the summer. 
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Success of Semiprofessional Curricula 


JOSEPH E. WILLIAMS* 


Los Angeles Junior College was 
founded in September 1929 on the 
campus formerly occupied by the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. In June 1933 the one-thou- 
sandth graduate received the title 
of “Associate in Arts.” Since 75 per 
cent of the students have elected 
the semiprofessional curriculum, 
this becomes the most important 
function of the Los Angeles Junior 
College. The curriculum is designed 
to give the great middle class of stu- 
dents both a general cultural train- 
ing and a usable vocation. The cul- 
tural aspects of the semiprofessional 
curriculum have been well defined 
by the former director, Dr. Snyder. 


The vision of academic courses 
should be general, not foundational; 
inspirational, not critical; and, as far 
as possible, each of them should give 
a bird’s eye view of the entire field 
which it attempts to cover. To be suc- 
cessful they must obviously differ from 


* Instructor, San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege; last year instructor, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, California. Many 
persons have advised and assisted the 
author in the preparation of this study. 
He is especially grateful to Dr. William H. 
Snyder for invaluable support and con- 
tinued advice. The plan of the study was 
initiated in a course on the junior college 
given by Dr. Merton E. Hill, of the Uni- 
versity of California. Kenneth M. Kerans, 
registrar; Zackaray T. Walter, adviser of 
men; and William B. Orange, all of the 
Los Angeles Junior College faculty, have 
offered valuable assistance and helpful 
suggestions. 

1William H. Snyder, “The Real Func- 
tion of the Junior College,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal (November 1930), I, 77. 


the lower-division foundation courses 
of the university. 


The vocational courses consist of 
nineteen separate curricula which 
have been designed, after conferring 
with the local business and profes- 
sional men, to meet the vocational 
needs of the community. A list of 
these various branches of the semi- 
professional curriculum together 
with the percentage of students re- 
plying to the study is given below 
in the answers to question 9. 

Four years of experimentation 
were behind the semiprofessional 
curriculum; therefore, the time ap- 
peared ripe for an evaluation of 
this work. The best method of ap- 
praisal seemed to be that of secur- 
ing from the graduates themselves 
information as to the degree to 
which they had been able to adapt 
themselves to their social environ- 
ment. What degree of social intel- 
ligence have they attained? Are 
they an asset to their community? 
How has their junior college train- 
ing functioned to provide them 
with a vocation? In other words, 
have these men and women “made 
good in life” during the past three 
years of economic depression? 


THE PROCEDURE USED 


A questionnaire of twenty ques- 
tions was designed and sent to all 
the graduates of the semiprofes- 
sional curriculum. One hundred 
and thirty-eight of the 640 ques- 
tionnaires sent out were returned 
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without having reached the grad- 
uates addressed. Of the remaining 
502, replies were received from 285, 
representing a 56 per cent return, 
When the first hundred question- 
naires were received they were im- 
mediately compiled, the second 
hundred receiving a separate com- 
pilation. On the succeeding returns 
it was found that the trends in 
the first hundred were carried out 
in the second hundred and the 
last eighty-five questionnaires. The 
returns from men numbered 167 
while those from women totaled 
only 116. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


A summary of the replies to the 
different questions, in order, is given 
below. Percentages are based upon 
the 285 replies received, unless in- 
dicated otherwise. 


1. Are you going to school now? 


Yes, 93 (33 per cent) 
No, 187 (66 per cent) 
No answer, 3 (1 per cent) 


2. Name of school. 


A total of 34 institutions were 
mentioned, covering a wide variety 
of fields, but in only three cases 
were there more than four students 
in any single institution. Nineteen 
reported they were doing postgrad- 
uate work at Los Angeles Junior 
College, while sixteen were attend- 
ing University of Southern Califor- 
nia, and ten University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


3. Are you employed? 


Yes, 186 (65 per cent) 
No, 90 (32 per cent) 
No answer, 9 (3 per cent) 


4. How long employed? 


Months Number Percentage 
OO$ . cotescewesntancnavs 69 24 
PED cxtecennivessoanes 43 15 

CD 64s kwneaseneunnnus 17 6 

ee 18 7 

DD 0666600000006 eenns 12 4 

DGD 660s eeeeseeeeonnns 7 2 

ee 6 2 

Pee GROWEE 6 cccsescvsews 108 40 


5. What is your present position? 
Sixty different occupations? were 
indicated, arranged aiphabetically 
as follows, one individual for each 
except as indicated otherwise in 
parentheses: advertising (4); audi- 
tor; *auto park attendant; assistant 
laboratory instructor (3); assistant 
auditor; *attendant at bridge club; 
aircraft worker (3); beverage man- 
ufacturer; *bread packer; *binder 
mechanic; bookkeeper (10); cadet 
officer; *car cleaner; *carpenter; 
clerical: miscellaneous’ clerking 
(16), office (12), bank (3), stenog- 
rapher (17), grocery, insurance 
(9), information (2), library, filing 
(3), engineering, *receiving; *CCC 
(4); *CWA; *delivery of mail (3); 
dental assistant (4); department 
store manager (2); draftsman (2); 
drama (3); FER; foreman of shop; 
*glass factory; *janitor; *laborer; 
linotype operator (3); *lumber 
worker; machine shop worker (4); 
manager of store; motion picture 
operator; musician (6); newspaper 
work (2); oil well supplies; *odd 
jobs; nurse (2); *painter (3); 
*paper box maker; printer; pub- 
licity manager; reader; recreational 
director (6); research; *rubber 
worker; salesman (12); secretarial 
work (20); service station (4); 


2 Positions marked with an asterisk in- 
dicate groups in which little imagination 
or taste must be exercised in performing 
the work. Only 14 per cent of those em- 
ployed appear to be working in positions 
of this type which may be considered as 
lower than the semiprofessional level. 
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truck tire builder (2); *waitress 
(3); no answer (98). 


6. Do you have your own business? 


7. Nature of your present business? 

Only eight stated that they were 
in business for themselves, as fol- 
lows: general contracting, furni- 
ture, radio service, vegetable store, 
printing, general and life insur- 
ance, rectified beverages, auto park. 


8. Are you married? 
Yes, 35 (12 per cent) 
No, 195 (69 per cent) 
No answer, 55 (19 per cent) 


9. What course of study did you 
follow in the junior college? 


EE. n 'n64dd464660466000004 17 
DE thc db enenenedeenetenbdaeenenn 6 
CD 6 eek eee be hbeentekaewe 3 
De GEE ou veacedénaksewdneenns 16 
ee ee ee ee ee 7 
Electricity, radio, sound.......... 14 
Engineering, aviation ............. 16 
PENOOCTIN, GCEVEE 6c ccccccsceceses 14 
Engineering, mechanical .......... 6 
Engineering, unclassified ......... 7 
General business and business law. 47 
De CD c4csndisndsnsceaweween 31 
DY Vseekeeeakendeeenedeaseaans 6 
DE nvdebeend0ee sd eedeseknnee 2 
PC cc tnk onde eo nnddee ees 0 
De «cto esedaeneenndens 11 
Recreational leadership ........... 21 
PROMIBEPET SD GOBIBIRME 6cccccccccese 15 
DEE i cedtaekendeddneaneeeans 38 
EE 36 64460400000040050000008 0 
PD 2s 6.000004000849000000008 8 


10. What subjects were of the most 
value? What subjects were of 
the least value? 

Owing to the fact that each stu- 
dent seemed to view the subject 
from the point of view of his own 
vocation, a unified opinion of all 
students was impossible to obtain. 
Certain subjects like accounting, 
bacteriology, general business, 
shorthand, stenography, chemistry, 
English, mathematics, physics, eco- 
nomics, psychology, sociology, and 
speech were generally approved. 


11. Should other courses be offered 
to insure better training? 
A wide variety of suggestions 
were made, which may be grouped 
as follows: 


Art 

Children’s handicraft 

Inexpensive handicraft 

Japanese flower arrangement 

Art craft: metal, plaster, needle- 
work, Christmas cards — 

Business 

Operation of mimeograph ma- 
chines 

Apprentice training in offices 

More accessible course in invest- 
ments 

Salesmanship 

A more condensed course in busi- 
ness 

Telephone switchboard 

A longer course in office machine 
practice 

More business training courses 

A more complete course in ac- 


counting 

More time allotted to accounting 
course 

More electives for business 
majors 


Marketing, transportation 

Business adjustment 

A one-unit course for contacting 
personnel managers and writ- 
ing letters of application 

Machine accounting 

Course in taxes and different 
forms of insurance 

Accepted methods of filing and 
statistical procedures 

Civic Health 

Introductory course in nursing 

More practical experience in den- 
tal laboratory 

Materia Medica—complement of 
drugs and solutions 

Applied economics—cost account- 
ing, economical methods of 
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operation, financial problems 
of hospitals, doctors’ offices 
History of science with emphasis 
on physiology, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, and psychology 
Social arts course for nurses— 
cultivation of well-modulated 
voice, correct pronunciation of 
medical terms, choice of proper 
subjects of conversation 
More detailed civic health courses 
A more thorough course in dental 
laboratory work 
Engineering 
A course in petroleum engineer- 
ing 
More stress on design and use of 
timber in concrete form work 
A course in instruments and cir- 
cuits for electrical engineers 
Structural engineering 
Three-year course in engineering 
Highway work 
English and law courses for en- 
gineering students 
Up-to-date drafting service 
More liberal arts subjects for en- 
gineers 
More thorough training in prac- 
tical lines of a€ronautics 
English 
More literature courses — entire 
courses on French and German 
literature 
More extensive library course 
Business correspondence 
More public speaking 
Vocabulary course 
More business English 
Compulsory public speaking 
A course in creative writing 
Foreign Languages 
A foreign secretarial course 
Geography 
Additional courses in economic 
geography 
Law 
More and different types of law 


Special law-secretarial course 
A course on negotiable instru- 
ments 
Mathematics 
More _ practical 
courses 
Mineralogy 
Additional mining courses 
Music 
Compulsory course in music ap- 
preciation 
Course in music directing 
Psychology of music 
More advanced courses in music 


Publications 
Shorthand added to newspaper 
curriculum 
Class in headline writing 
Newspaper management 
Course in technique of preparing 
and selling manuscripts—free- 
lance work 
Physical Education 
Training class for adult gym- 
nasium 
Class in fencing 
A course in playground admin- 
istration — how to cope with 
difficult situations 
Social dancing 
Corrective 
More playground experience 
Physics 
More stress on fundamental the- 
ories of radio communication 
More stress on fundamentals of 
physics 
A nontechnical course in stage 
lighting and setting in place of 
physics 
Speech 
Experience with radio 
Social Arts 
Compulsory course in social arts 
A course to attempt to aid stu- 
dents who are backward so- 
cially or timid 


mathematics 





M 
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Social Sciences 

Additional course in economics 

Practical psychology (non-phys- 
iological ) 

Contemporary economics 

More courses in sociology 

More courses in political science 

Compulsory course in sex psy- 
chology 

Compulsory course in psychology 

Optional political science 

More sociology 

More history courses 

Miscellaneous 

Bible study 

Vocational instruction 

Statistics course is too elementary 

Four-year course instead of two 

More liberal arts courses in 
straight curricula 

A course on how to go about get- 
ting a job 

Compulsory course in penman- 
ship 

A course on how to study 


Many of the suggestions given 
above are not feasible in the junior 
college. A careful check of the cur- 
riculum offerings of the Los Angeles 
Junior College shows that prac- 
tically all of the applicable sugges- 
tions are already installed as regu- 
lar features of the various curricula. 
For example, apprentice training in 
Offices, telephone — switchboard, 
comptometer courses, and machine 
accounting have been added in the 
business curriculum. 

The tone of the answers to this 
question is satisfying since the 
graduates answered in such a con- 
scientious manner. It reveals their 
attitude toward helping the com- 
munity by suggesting courses for 
future students. 


12. How many applications have 
you made for work? 


Applications Number 
DP caenacene cease aneesensecedeeks 35 
© 0546be0necnnkaeenesaneenseeee 18 
ee ee 18 
© hiceddecsseeacednesnadeenieds 16 
BD snevneceneensaesseeoacounenees 12 
Pe ee eee ee ee rT 23 
EE hh 'o'00.00000snneeencnecewenasr 23 
ge rrr ere 34 


13. What comments did you get 
about your training? 
Favorable, 122 
Unfavorable, 11 
No attitude shown, 46 


14. Are the required courses you 
took at the junior college justi- 
fied in the light of your expe- 
rience? 

Yes, 206 (72 per cent) 
No, 36 (28 per cent) 

15. Wherein did your junior col- 

lege training aid you? 


Obtaining position .............. 110 
NN 3 on 3 cae eaededen 27 
Performing the work............ 150 
BS ee ee 38 
An aid in going to college......... 19 
Personal satisfaction ............ 5 
ED s 6kveneiubesaiedeeubaewedun 11 
6 in eee eee eke 12 
Te 6 
General increase of knowledge.... 12 
Pe eee eT Te eee Te 66 


16. What extracurricular activities 
aided you most? 


«tec enetbenns deadenwmaes 92 
00 54senenawe eeeeeeweks 37 
PE ie eee en caeee 82 
Student organizations ........... 54 
De” sebdecedunsvennkseoeankee 3 
College publications ............. 5 
Production department .......... 4 
PN o's d40 4S eRe RARRCeweuR 88 


17. Are you following the same line 
of work for which you were 
trained in school? (Replies of 
the 186 indicating present em- 
ployment.) 

Yes, 114 (62 per cent) 
No, 72 (38 per cent) 


18. Do you care to indicate your 
income, in one of the following 
classes? (Replies of the 186 in- 
dicating present employment.) 
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Dollars 


per Number 
Month 

DE Uceddcadteseucsseewneieenes 25 
DGGE ciccsucneeewadedeee bus bees 27 
GROUT 6 6606.66446450 6b a6 oneenes 21 
DOE 6666664045065 40 SbsSRS ORES 50 
DM sksbseeccboreuwweesvedaeews 34 
EEE Hdd 6565540566060 sbe0e08C008 18 
PECTS TTS eT Te Tee eer TT Cree 6 
DEED sind sasdcddececddaseuseses 3 
863» ("Suh ea Saeseeeeteeeseeweres 1 
DEE che wuss 0000 bebbeeeustenua 1 


19. Has the junior college enabled 
you to get along with people 
better, helped in confidence, 
poise, etc.? 

Yes, 258 (91 per cent) 
No, 12 (4 per cent) 
No answer, 15 (5 per cent) 


20. Did the junior college increase 
your interest in social relations, 
history, contemporary  prob- 
lems, hobbies, etc.? 

Yes, 243 (85 per cent) 
No, 26 (9 per cent) 
No answer, 16 (6 per cent) 


CONCLUSION 


The graduates who replied to 
this inquiry indicate that 65 per 
cent of them are employed and that 
62 per cent are following the work 
for which they were trained in 
school. This is significant in this 
period of economic depression and 
points to the fact that the junior 
college curriculum should be flex- 
ible and ever sensitive to the chang- 
ing needs of the community which 
it serves. Only 14 per cent indicate 
that they are following work which 
is of trade character. The earnings 
center about sixty to eighty dollars 
a month with many earning from 
one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty dollars, and a few with 
higher incomes. 

The cultural indices of the study 
indicate significant success. Re- 
quired courses are approved. This 


fact tests the validity of the general 
organization of courses with a vote 
of 206 for and 36 against the re- 
quired courses. Questions about 
confidence, poise, social advance- 
ment, cultural advancement, and a 
general increase of knowledge were 
overwhelmingly and enthusiastic- 
ally commented upon. Hundreds of 
suggestions and critical evaluations 
of present courses have been re- 
turned by the graduates. There- 
fore, it appears that these students, 
through the achievement of the 
Associate in Arts title, have devel- 
oped new systems of thought, have 
become critical, and, even during 
these trying times, have been able 
to serve their community better. 





FORT SCOTT GROWTH 

Since its organization in 1919 the 
Fort Scott, Kansas, Junior College 
has grown from 17 students to 347. 
The enrollment at each five-year 
interval has been as follows: 1924- 
25, 101; 1929-30, 141; 1934-35, 347. 
The number of graduates in 1921 
was 2; in 1925, 21; in 1930, 35; and 
in 1935, 99. 





There is a growing demand for 
educational opportunities beyond 
the twelfth grade by an increas- 
ing number of high-school gradu- 
ates, those who are delaying college 
entrance for one reason or another, 
as well as those who need specific 
vocational training. In this connec- 
tion it may be pointed out that there 
is a marked tendency for postgradu- 
ate enrollments to be low in com- 
munities where there are satisfac- 
tory junior college opportunities.— 
E. W. JACOBSEN, in Educational Op- 
portunities Provided for Postgradu- 
ate Students in Public High Schools 
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Petroleum Engineering in the Junior College 


MARIAN E. REED* 


Last year the Coalinga Extension 
Center of Fresno State College (Coa- 
linga Junior College) offered a 
course which, so far as is known, 
is the only one of its kind in the 
junior college field—a course in pe- 
troleum engineering. This course is 
two years in length and leads to the 
title of Associate in Arts. It is de- 
signed to give the student a working 
knowledge of the different steps in 
the oil business: petroleum geology, 
drilling, production, refining, trans- 
portation, and selling of petroleum. 
It is semi-terminal in nature, being 
designed to fulfil two of the out- 
standing functions of the junior col- 
lege, the terminal and preparatory. 

For those students who have 
neither the desire nor the financial 
ability to go on to an institution of 
higher learning, it offers a two-year 
course sufficient to acquaint them 
with all of the practical phases of 
petroleum engineering, thus assur- 
ing them of more rapid advance- 
ment than would be theirs without 
this knowledge. For those who wish 
to continue their education, it gives 
a basic practical course upon which 
they may build their later univer- 
sity training, as most of the 65 units 
included in the course are transfer- 
able to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. These students upon trans- 
ferring may take courses in either 
geology or petroleum engineering, 


* Instructor in English, Roosevelt High 
School, Fresno, California; last year in- 
structor in the Coalinga Extension Center, 
Coalinga, California. 


and thus round out their education 
with Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, or Master of Arts degrees. 

Upon completion of the two-year 
course, those who have taken it are 
practically assured of a job, since 
the superintendents of the various 
oil companies in the Coalinga dis- 
trict have promised the co-ordinator 
between these companies and the 
petroleum engineering department 
that when the students have com- 
pleted the course, if conditions are 
at all normal, they will employ one 
or two men each. 

The first class taking this course 
will graduate in June 1936. The 
young men who are now taking the 
course are of two types. First, there 
are the boys of junior college age 
who have had no experience in the 
oil fields, but who are preparing to 
enter these fields. They are the typi- 
cal junior college boys who are 
nevertheless ambitious to be more 
than just ordinary oil workers. The 
other type are ambitious young men 
who are right now working in the 
fields, and who, because of their de- 
sire to advance, are willing to sac- 
rifice their time off from regular 
work to secure additional education. 
Consequently, there are enrolled in 
the course at the present time sev- 
eral superior types. 

This course has been the out- 
growth of the ideas and experience 
of men who know both the scholas- 
tic and vocational side, and the 
practical and technical side of pe- 
troleum engineering, as they have 
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had experience in both for many 
years. 

The plans were worked out under 
the supervision of the _ co-ordi- 
nator between the Coalinga Ex- 
tension Center and Fresno State 
College, who was for a number of 
years with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and J. C. Beswick, of the 
State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. They worked in conjunction 
with an advisory board consisting 
of the Coalinga Union High School 
Board of Trustees and the superin- 
tendents of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Union Oil Company, Shell Oil 
Company, Kettleman North Dome 
Association, Texaco Oil Company, 
Superior Oil Company, Associated 
Oil Company, and several of the 
smaller local oil companies. These 
represent all of the major oil com- 
panies that operate in the state of 
California. These men have had 
years of practical experience and 
they know just what the oil com- 
panies require of the employees 
that come to them. 

To take charge of the actual 
working out of the courses, this 
group selected a man who was in- 
terested in educational work, but 
who likewise had had technical and 
practical experience, Leslie B. Rig- 
gins, Jr., who has had experience 
with all phases of petroleum engi- 
neering, having worked in the fields 
and at other branches of the busi- 
ness since 1924. Last year he was 
given a special nine months’ leave 
of absence from the Union Oil Com- 
pany of Kettleman Hills to co-ordi- 
nate this course with the practices, 
desires, and needs of the various oil 
companies who have been enthu- 
siastic in their sponsoring of this 
course, who have put at his disposal 
their facilities that the students may 


observe the various practices of the 
oil business in actual operation. In 
conjunction with Dr. Mason Hill, 
formerly connected with the Shell 
Oil Company, last year head of the 
geology department of the Coalinga 
Junior College, Mr. Riggins has 
planned the actual courses to be 
given and the content of these 
courses. When the courses had been 
worked out in detail they were pre- 
sented to the advisory board which 
accepted them with a few recom- 
mendations which were included. 
Then each superintendent was in- 
terviewed and his approval was re- 
ceived. 

This course has been developed 
at the Coalinga Extension Center 
because it is ideally located and of- 
fers advantages for a course of this 
nature such as are found practically 
nowhere else. Coalinga is primarily 
an oil town. That is to a large ex- 
tent its only industry, and, hence, 
a course preparing its young men 
for work in the oil fields is more 
adapted to the needs of the commu- 
nity than any other course possibly 
could be, and such an adaptation 
fulfils one of the primary aims of 
the junior college. The whole terri- 
tory surrounding Coalinga is one 
great outdoor laboratory in which 
the students may apply in a practi- 
cal way the theoretical knowledge 
which they have learned. The old- 
est and newest equipment and meth- 
ods are to be found within a short 
distance, since the town itself is sit- 
uated in the center of one of the 
oldest fields in the state, and it is 
just 18 miles from the state’s rich- 
est field, and one of its newest, Ket- 
tleman Hills. In both of these places, 
owing to the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the companies, the students 
are allowed to go into the different 
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plants and observe the men and 
equipment at work. 

Further, Coalinga, because of the 
geological formations which sur- 
round it, offers an ideal and easily 
accessible field for that phase of 
geological study which is essential 
to a course of this nature. Coalinga 
Extension Center is fortunate in 
having this field at its very doorstep, 
for while students from the Univer- 
sity of California and Stanford have 
to travel nearly 200 miles every year 
to study its formations, the Coalinga 
students are able to reach it in a few 
minutes. This location offers one 
other great advantage. All of the 
processes connected with the pro- 
duction and marketing of petroleum 
from drilling it to selling it in an 
oil station take place within the ra- 
dius of a few miles, making first- 
hand study by means of field trips 
very easy. 

The course as offered has as its 
basis the courses in petroleum en- 
gineering that are given in Califor- 
nia, those at Stanford, University of 
California, California Institute of 
Technology, and the University of 
Southern California. These, how- 
ever, are four to six years in length. 
The Coalinga course consists of but 
two years. This is made possible by 
the fact that the cultural courses 
which do not have a direct bearing 
on petroleum engineering are omit- 
ted. It thus excludes such courses 
as foreign languages, public speak- 
ing, psychology, and so forth, which, 
while they are given in the college, 
are not included in this particular 
course. 

In this course three types of sub- 
jects are given: (1) those which 
have no connection with field work, 
but are otherwise necessary to the 
student; (2) those which are largely 


theoretical but are semi-fundamen- 
tal since they have some application 
to the field; (3) those which are 
definitely practical in nature. 

Of the first group, there are three: 
physical education, which is re- 
quired by the state; geography; and 
a course in written English. The 
latter was included at the express 
request of the representatives of the 
oil companies, who also were largely 
instrumental in dictating its con- 
tent. At their request, emphasis is 
placed on the writing of business 
letters and technical reports. Drill 
is also given in the fundamentals of 
English grammar. 

The theoretical courses are: col- 
lege mathematics (a survey course), 
general physics, general chemistry, 
surveying, mechanical drawing, and 
descriptive geometry. Though these 
courses are primarily theoretical, 
using the textbook as a basis, in 
each case the principles learned are 
put into practical application. Thus 
in map drawing, the students draw, 
at the point of observation, the types 
of maps that are used in the geologi- 
cal exploration for oil. The courses 
in mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry, while including the practical 
principles that apply to petroleum 
engineering, are also designed to be 
as general as possible in nature, so 
that the students who transfer to 
universities may have an adequate 
background for any phase of petro- 
leum engineering or geology which 
they may wish to take up. The 
courses are also so designed because 
the oil companies in employing men 
prefer those who have a general sci- 
entific knowledge to those who have 
only a narrow specialized knowl- 
edge. Such men are more adaptable 
and have a better chance of advance- 
ment. 
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The third type of courses offered 
are those that are definitely practi- 
cal in nature and deal with the fun- 
damentals. They include: elemen- 
tary mechanical engineering, oil 
field mechanics, and geology; and 
the petroleum engineering courses, 
drilling practices, production prac- 
tices, transportation and storage of 
petroleum, testing of refined and 
crude products, refining methods, 
and land and lease valuation. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed 
on field trips in these courses. The 
whole of each Friday for the four 
semesters is given to alternate days 
of field trips in petroleum geology 
and petroleum engineering. By this 
method, the students study the prin- 
ciples which apply to the various 
phases of the subjects. Then they 
go into the fields and observe these 
principles being put to work, after 
which they come back to their own 
laboratories and apply the princi- 
ples themselves. These laboratories 
are to be a part of the new buildings 
at Coalinga which are now under 
construction. They were not needed 
last year since the phase of the work 
which is to be offered in them is a 
part of the second-year course, and 
last year was the first one in which 
the course was offered. In conjunc- 
tion with this work, men of long 
practical experience from the oil 
companies have volunteered to give 
lectures to the students and to give 
other assistance. 

The following shows the two-year 
course as outlined. 


First Semester Hours 

I 6c heehee CRE ee ears wee 4 
Ree Cee ee ene Ee ee ee 3 
Freshman Mathematics .................. 3 
RE ee er ee 3 
ES 6teteuere eee tewn eee bey 3 
a Tee eee Te 1 

17 


Second Semester 


Hours 
NE hc escewiieeksnkawneeesnauawn 3 
ee ee eT ee 2 
Freshman Mathematics ...............2.. 3 
0 ee ee ee ee eee re 3 
DEE cp ctebieeeben ee eeweeeenerrnens 3 
PE SD necececsnswsseeeuweawed 2 
PD SEE, ond secnneeuseeeeewen 1 
17 
Third Semester 

Pro@uction PYMCTICES ...cccccccesecccceces 2 
Transportation and Storage o: Petroleum... 2 
eS re ee 3 
Geology Mapping and Correlation........ 2 
Pe CD cg. ce wkneeue ees ene seen 2 

Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive 
RY unas pee cdeunbbdeanessweue 2 
Land and Lease Valuation............... 2 
a ee 1 
16 

Fourth Semester 

Elementary Mechanical Engineering...... 2 
Pe SED ccccastnen dake cons eueas 2 
Testing of Crude and Refined Petroleum... 3 
eee ee ee ee 3 
ee ee II, 6 ck cc cc ccceswsannons 2 
ee ES oh cccceswseneeweaeens 1 
oo er 2 
15 





IF MARRIED— 


Northern Montana College, a jun- 
ior college unit of the University of 
Montana, located at Havre, pub- 
lishes the following notice in its 
catalogue under the heading “Stu- 
dent Marriages”: 


Any marriage, either party to which 
is a Student of the University of Mon- 
tana, must be publicly announced. 
For this purpose notice of the mar- 
riage will be promptly filed with the 
registrar of the institution of which 
the party concerned is a student. Any 
attempt to keep the fact of the mar- 
riage secret will result in suspension, 
effective from the date of the marriage 
and for a period to be decided by the 
institution at which the student is 
registered. 
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Making the “Safest” Junior College 


WALTER B. SPELMAN* 


Across the evening supper table 
runs the conversation between my 
six-year-old daughter, now in the 
first grade, and my son, now in 
junior college. 

“No,” said she, in response to my 
query, “I don’t look both ways; I 
cross when the patrol boys say so.” 

“Yes, you had better obey orders,” 
said the son; “and you kids keep 
out of the street and away from the 
cars that we drive.” 

That’s it exactly—all “don’ts” and 
warnings for the pedestrian but no 
“don’ts” nor “do’s” for the driver. 
Let’s tackle the cause of this na- 
tional catastrophe and educate the 
driver, and particularly the driver 
of college age, eighteen to twenty- 
two. 

Why? For these three reasons: 
First, he needs training in self-con- 
trol, responsibility, and courtesy. 
Second, he is a member of the group 
of drivers whose accident and fa- 
tality rate increased 137 per cent 
last year. Third, he needs the in- 
culcation of the finest ideals regard- 
ing temperance in the use of alcohol, 
the deadliest automobile weapon 
known. 

Now, at the National Education 
Association meetings in Atlantic 
City, some superintendent, very po- 
litically minded, says, “No, we will 
not indoctrinate our students. When 
society tells us what they want, we 
Shall teach it.” 


*Dean, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois. 


In other words, let society kill our 
children and keep on killing them 
until it decides to cease. How con- 
temptible! Let’s come straight for- 
ward as men, decide that society 
shall not kill, indoctrinate our stu- 
dents with that philosophy in the 
most thorough manner our educa- 
tional experts can conceive, and ful- 
fil our duty as educational leaders. 
This is not the time to weakly argue 
the question of educational con- 
tent: this is the time to study the 
situation and then do something; 
and doing something here is to at- 
tack this wholesale murder and 
maiming at the source—the driver. 

Well, we decided to move. We 
had three hundred men and one 
hundred women in the freshman 
class, most of whom drive and all 
of whom will drive. We had hy- 
giene, personal and community, re- 
quired of every freshman for grad- 
uation. We knew, through the Chi- 
cago Safety Council, that Lieutenant 
Franklin Kreml, director of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Bureau of the 
Evanston Police Department, was 
available. A course of five lectures, 
illustrated with strip films, followed 
by an examination, was carefully 
planned and given. Simply stated: 
no student may be graduated from 
Morton Junior College without puss- 
ing this safe-driving course. 

All of us teachers have had thrills 
of pride in our profession. I had 
one when I saw the class increased 
by fifty outside young men and 
women invited as guests by the col- 
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lege students, and four teachers 
joined the class; and one college 
girl brought her manly escort to 
have him educated. 

Is the course worth it? Let’s sup- 
pose that one father is spared the 
loss of a son; and let’s suppose that 
one mother is spared the sight of a 
scarred face, her daughter’s. 

Below is a brief outline of the 
course, with its content richly in- 
creased by the personality of the 
lecturer, a university graduate, an 
excellent speaker, and a motorcycle 
“cop,” Lieutenant Kreml. 

“Well,” said Mr. Kreml, as the 
students laughed at his mentioning 
of the Model T, “the young fellow 
who was driving the truck had a 
widowed mother and three children 
dependent on him. After this early- 
morning party struck him, he had 
both arms amputated and went to 
the hospital for the insane. Laugh 
that one off, will you?” There was 
sincerity and seriousness from that 
time on. 


Lecture 1. The Privilege of Using 
the Public Highways—with the 
Historical Background. 

Lecture 2. Safe Driving at Intersec- 
tions—Signs, Signals, and Park- 
ing. 

Lecture 3. Driving Safely between 
Intersections—Obedience to Traf- 
fic Regulations. 

Lecture 4. Condition of the Car— 
Mechanics and Safety Features of 
an Automobile. 


Lecture 5. The Driver. 


The lectures —all illustrated— 
were followed by a final examina- 
tion, with the presentation of a cer- 
tificate to the successful ones. The 
certificate read as follows: 


MORTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SAFE DRIVING COURSE 


CERTIFICATE OF GRADUATION 


COURSE IN THEORY AND MOTOR VEHICLE 
LAW 


amis is to certify that. .....cccccss 
nn ccneeveweannns has satisfactorily 
completed, and passed an examination 
in, the course in theory and motor ve- 
hicle law offered by Lieutenant Frank- 
lin Kreml, and is hereby graduated 
therefrom. 

(College seal) 


The writer took the course, and is 
proud to carry the certificate above 
in his car. Each student was pre- 
sented, as a final word, with three 
life insurance publications: Thou 
Shalt Not Kill, Highway Safety Test, 
and Check Your Car. 

Most inspiring to the writer was 
the work of a college student, Eu- 
gene Gosciewicz, who represented 
the college on the municipal safety 
council, spoke at the parent-teach- 
ers meeting, suggested plans, and 
has conceived the idea of an FERA 
student safety project for the com- 
munity this year. 

The ambition of the college is to 
have the State of Illinois progress 
enough to examine and register 
drivers, with a special license for 
junior college students. 





The immediate threat to the col- 
leges in the changing educational 
pattern lies in the development of 
the junior college and its articula- 
tion with the university.—STUART 
M. SToKeE, in Journal of Higher 
Education. 
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MAY 1934 “JOURNAL” 


Through an error in printing ar- 
rangements the number of copies of 
the Junior College Journal for May 
1934, containing the proceedings of 
the Columbus, Ohio, annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, was insufficient to 
meet the numerous calls that have 
been made for them. The available 
supply is entirely exhausted. Any- 
one having extra copies which can 
be spared is requested to communi- 
cate with the undersigned. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on February 28 and 29, the Friday 
and Saturday following the meet- 
ings of the National Education As- 
sociation at St. Louis. 


JOURNALISM STUDY 


Last year a committee was es- 
tablished by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism for 
the purpose of working with the 
general courses in journalism which 
have come into existence. “General 
courses” are those directed toward 
liberal, cultural, and amateur ends, 
what have come to be called in some 
places service courses, reader 
courses, courses in interpretation 
of the news, consumer courses, ap- 
preciation courses, and preprofes- 
sional and introductory courses. 
This committee has made consider- 
able progress in dealing with the 


work on the junior college level and 
appointed a special subcommittee to 
deal with the articulation of high- 
school and junior college courses. 
The chairman of the general com- 
mittee is Lawrence W. Murphy of 
the University of Illinois. 


RELATIVE EXPENDITURES 


The Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago in April, re- 
ported on relative per capita ex- 
penditures for educational purposes 
in institutions under its jurisdiction. 
Following is a summary of the find- 
ings, taken from the July issue of 
the North Central Association Quar- 
terly (p. 59): 


Num- Me- Mini- Maxi- 
ber dian mum mum 
Universities ...... 23 $357 #£=$147 #$791 
Teachers colleges... 40 233 92 363 
Junior colleges ... 33 95 50 352 


Other institutions. 132 192 76 665 


Median “total stable income per stu- 
dent” for the same groups of institu- 
tions was reported as follows: 


er $447 
ee I oa oi. 50a ene eeosines 233 
pe PCC CTE TCC CTC CCT TT CCC TTC CT 101 
Se ccna eaeneas 184 


MINNESOTA OFFERINGS 


Mr. J. M. Bly, registrar of St. Olaf 
College, Carleton, Minnesota, has re- 
cently prepared a detailed analysis 
of the curricular offerings in each 
of thirty-one colleges and univer- 
sities in Minnesota. In the seven 
public junior colleges studied he 
finds a total of 29,602 student-credit- 
hours offered, ranging from 6,840 
at Virginia Junior College to 1,974 
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at Ely. There is an average of 4,229 
for each institution. The three pri- 
vate junior colleges have total offer- 
ings of 2,465, an average of 822 for 
each. The percentage distribution 
of the total offerings for the two 
types of institutions is summarized 
below: 


Field Public Private 
LL rere ree 1.3 1.6 
Pt gtibenteneans .0 2 
RE cccuneueeieks 1.3 1.4 
Humanities ........ $2.5 48.2 
a 18.3 15.8 
Pr 4.9 1.2 
ear Py 11.2 
ee .0 10.0 
DE Ktveeenadeas a 9.9 
a eee 1.5 .0 
Philosophy-religion 0 6.6 
Natural sciences .. 31.7 20.5 
Pee err eS 10.4 3.4 
eo, ee 9.2 3.5 
Geology ........ mS .0 
Home economics . 4 .0 
Mathematics .... 8.3 5.6 
ee 2.6 8.1 
Social sciences .... 30.7 17.2 
Economics and 
business ...... 8.7 3.0 
Education ....... .0 1.8 
DE bbs cee uas 9.5 7.3 
Political Science . 2.9 .0 
Psychology ...... 5.8 2.9 
Sociology ....ce- 3.7 2.1 
Other subjects .... 3.9 5.9 
Library science .. .001 .0 
Engineering ..... 3.0 .0 
Industrial arts .. .7 0 
Orientation ...... .01 .0 
Miscellaneous ... .002 5.9 


DODGE CITY CHANGES 


Dodge City Junior College has 
completed the election of its faculty, 
all of whom possess Master’s de- 
grees. They are to be under the 
leadership of R. C. Hunt, the newly 
elected dean, who has been for the 
past several years Kansas State High 
School Supervisor. 


STATE SUPPORT ASSURED 


In California annual state sup- 
port to the extent of $2,000 per in- 
stitution and $100 per student in 


average daily attendance the pre- 
vious year is provided by law for 
the seventeen district junior col- 
leges of the state. The funds to meet 
this need have been provided by the 
leases on federal oil and mineral 
lands within the state. For eight 
years this source was more than 
sufficient to meet all calls on the 
fund. With constantly increasing 
junior college attendance, however, 
for the last six years it has proved 
quite inadequate, scarcely meeting 
half of the needed amount, so that 
special biennial appropriations have 
been made by the legislature. These 
have usually been insufficient to 
make up the promised $100, but 
have averaged about $90. The last 
legislature, by the passage of Senate 
Bill No. 984, provided that in case 
the federal funds prove to be insuffi- 
cient in any year, as undoubtedly 
they will continue to be, the balance, 
up to $90 per student in average 
daily attendance the previous year, 
shall be made up from the General 
Fund of the state without recurring 
legislative action. While this is not 
as much, theoretically, as formerly 
provided it has the great advantage 
of assurance and stability in that 
it substitutes a permanent method 
with a definitely assured amount in- 
stead of depending upon recurring 
biennial appropriations subject to 
all the uncertainties and exigencies 
of political manipulation. The theo- 
retical amount to be furnished by 
the state this year is $1,803,700. At 
$90 per student the institutions will 
actually receive $1,626,730 during 
the current year. Estimates from 
the federal government indicate that 
income from that source will be 
approximately $744,000, an increase 
of more than $100,000 over the pre- 
vious year and the highest amount 
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since 1921-22. This will leave about 
$880,000 to be transferred from the 
state General Fund to the district 
junior college fund. The balance 
of the cost of operating the institu- 
tions, which are tuition-free, is met 
by local taxation. 


EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED 


At the meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association in Chicago in April 
it was voted to adopt the reports 
of the supervising committees and 
to continue the committees in the 
case of the following junior college 
experiments: Chicago junior col- 
leges; Kansas City, Missouri; and 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


TEN-YEAR PROGRAM 


A special committee of the Board 
of Trustees of Cottey College, Mis- 
sourl, with Dean Stephens of Wash- 
ington University as chairman and 
Mrs. Hallie Newell of St. Louis as 
consulting member representing the 
P.E.O., has been appointed to work 
with President Boehmer of the col- 
lege on a ten-year program of de- 
velopment. The committee has had 
several meetings at which under- 
lying principles and problems were 
discussed. It has formulated a part 
of the general outline of the pro- 
gram to be presented for approval 
at the convention of the Supreme 
Chapter of the organization this fall. 


THE JUNIOR CAMPUS 


Volume VI of The Junior Campus, 
the yearbook of the Los Angeles 
Junior College, is an exceptionally 
creditable publication. The “Pag- 
eant of America,” a series of spirited 
full-page drawings, depicts the de- 
velopment of immigration, industry, 
Westward expansion, sports, trans- 
portation, and the New Deal. This 
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theme, the “Pageant of America,” 
was selected “in the hope that it 
may help bring about the realization 
of the growth, the greatness, the 
strength, and the beauty of our 
country.” The illustrations are par- 
ticularly numerous and effective. 


CHANUTE PLANS 


Chanute Kansas is still very much 
interested in the junior college 
proposition but as yet has not voted 
on the same. They are taking time 
to develop sentiment. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 


Action taken by the legislature of 
the state of Maryland at its last ses- 
sion provided for the purchase of 
Princess Anne Academy by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland for $100,000. 
Princess Anne, on the eastern shore, 
has been a junior college for Negro 
students. 


NEW MEXICO BUILDINGS 


Two new buildings are in process 
of erection at Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, at Portales, this year. 
The new dormitory for girls will be 
completed during the early part of 
the regular term atacost of $49,000. 
The dormitory will accommodate 
sixty girls. This cultural home will 
be modern in every respect, and of 
the same architectural design as the 
administration building. Special at- 
tention will be given to the diet, 
health, and general welfare of the 
individual student. The administra- 
tion building will be completed in 
time for use before the end of the 
regular term. The portion of the 
building now completed consists 
of only two-fifths of the entire struc- 
ture. The other three-fifths that will 
be completed during the year will be 
especially arranged to take care of 
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the library, art department, com- 
merce department, and social sci- 
ence department. 


SANTA MARIA PRINCIPAL 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Andrew P. Hill 
as new dean of the Santa Maria 
(California) Junior College. Mr. 
Hill was formerly chief of the Di- 
vision of School House Planning in 
the California State Department of 
Education. 


BERGEN COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Junior College of Bergen 
County, Hackensack, New Jersey, 
opened this fall with an increased 
enrollment and enlarged plant. Be- 
cause of the high cost of living in 
the vicinity of New York it has 
been necessary to increase the 
tuition to $288 per year, but this 
increase has seemed not to be a de- 
terrent to registration. A seventeen- 
room house has been secured one 
block from the Y.M.C.A. building 
in which the institution is housed. 
The new building will be used for 
the library and for the evening 
school, art, and home economics 
departments. The library has 
grown in two years from nothing 
to approximately 3,500 volumes. 
Further marked increase is planned 
with the new library facilities. 


DR. CRAWFORD PROMOTED 


Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, for- 
merly dean of the Johnstown Jun- 
ior College, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed dean of the college at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


CHRISTIAN’S NEW PRESIDENT 
Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, formerly 
director of adult education in Mis- 
sourl, has assumed his duties as 


president of Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, oldest junior col- 
lege west of the Mississippi River 
chartered for the collegiate educa- 
tion of women. Succeeding Mr. Ed- 
gar D. Lee, who was president of 
Christian College for fourteen years, 
Dr. Briggs resigned his post in 
adult education to fulfil duties that 
are not new to him. He was presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Teachers 
College, Durant, Oklahoma, for five 
years. He has been in the teaching 
profession for almost twenty years, 
having started in Moberly (Mis- 
sourl) High School as a science 
teacher. He attended Central Col- 
lege and the University of Missouri 
and received his Doctorate from 
Columbia University. 


GIFT TO AVERETT COLLEGE 


A gift of $12,000 has been re- 
ceived by Dr. J. W. Cammack, 
president of Averett College, Vir- 
ginia, to be spent in building an 
organ in the college auditorium. 
Dr. Cammack said the donor had 
expressly requested that his iden- 
tity should not become known. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Westminster Junior College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, opened this fall on 
a reorganized basis as a four-year 
junior college, similar to the Pasa- 
dena organization as far as the jun- 
ior college is concerned. President 
H. W. Rehard feels that the new 
modified plan is better adapted to 
the needs of the institution’s con- 
stituency. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The Southern California Junior 
College Association has appointed 
a Research Committee, consisting 
of John W. Harbeson, of Pasadena 
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Junior College, chairman; S. Lance 
Brintle of Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege; D. K. Hammond of Santa Ana 
Junior College; and A. W. McDer- 
moth of Pomona Junior College. 
As a result of their activities, the 
committee hopes by the end of the 
year to have a series of studies 
ready for summarization and pos- 
sible publication. Among the topics 
proposed for consideration by the 
committee are the following: cur- 
riculum revisions; survey courses 
on the junior college level; the ser- 
vices of the junior college book- 
store; the justification of the new 
policy of taxing junior college book- 
stores; a survey of terminal offer- 
ings on the junior college level; 
the organization and administra- 
tion of a public relations bureau 
within the junior college; the or- 
ganization and administration of a 
placement service and _ terminal 
studies. 


TRI-WEEKLY PUBLICATION 


With the current year the Los 
Angeles Collegian, the’ student 
paper of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, which for the last four years 


_has been given All-American rating 


by the National Scholastic Press 
Association, has changed to a tri- 
weekly paper. Five thousand copies 
are printed each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 


RELATIVE STUDENT COSTS 


The economy to the student in 
attending a junior college rather 
than a state university is strikingly 
shown in a study recently completed 
by Miss Hazel Wisdom as a term 
paper in a course in “The Junior 
College” at the University of Cali- 
fornia. For students living away 
from home the cost was found to be 
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68 per cent greater for the univer- 
sity student, while for students 
living at home expenses were 170 
per cent greater for the university 
student. 

Miss Wisdom’s figures are based 
upon information secured in per- 
sonal interviews with 46 students 
at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and from 77 students 
in 12 California junior colleges. In- 
formation was secured on the fol- 
lowing items of expense: board and 
room, tuition, textbooks, travel, and 
incidentals, the latter item includ- 
ing dues to societies, clothes, school 
materials, everyday necessities, 
and so forth. 

The average cost for the students 
attending the university was $501 
per semester; for those attending 
junior colleges, $163. The average 
cost for 25 university students who 
were living at home was $295 per 
semester, while the average for 
junior college students in the same 
situation was $109. The author lays 
this difference largely to the greater 
costs of societies and social life at 
the university. 

The average cost for the students 
dttending the university but living 
away from home was $471 per se- 
mester; for junior college students 
in the same situation, $281. The 
cost for board and room of 25 junior 
college students living away from 
home averaged $186 per semester; 
for 50 students in the university it 
averaged $262. 


NEW L-P-O HEAD 


Frank A. Jensen, for twelve years 
superintendent of Rockford, IIli- 
nois, schools, has been named su- 
perintendent of the LaSalle-Peru- 
Oglesby (Illinois) High School and 
Junior College. 
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LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Junior College Libraries Round 
Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation held one session Wednesday, 
June 26, 1935, at 2:30 p.m. at the Den- 
ver Municipal Building, Fay Tunison, 
librarian, Long Beach Junior College, 
California, presiding. In a short busi- 
ness meeting which preceded the 
scheduled program B. Lamar Johnson, 
librarian and dean of instruction, 
Stephens College, Missouri, was chosen 
as chairman for the year 1936. The 
aims of the Round Table, which had 
been earlier formulated at the request 
of the Chairman on Chapters and Sec- 
tions of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, were also read. The statement 
of aims adopted is as follows: 


1. To serve as a medium of exchange 
of ideas of junior college librarians 
themselves concerning problems 
and policies. 

2. To serve as a medium for repre- 
senting junior college librarians 
as a group to the rest of the pro- 
fession. 

3. To work toward improving the 
quality of both libraries and their 
librarians. 

4. To encourage studies of junior col- 
lege library problems. 

5. We hope to reach in our confer- 
ences primarily librarians actually 
engaged in library work in junior 
colleges; secondly, teachers in li- 
brary schools who are training 
our assistants; and generally, any- 
one interested in the problems of 
late adolescence. 


Carrying out the theme “Looking 
at Ourselves,” in the sixth annual 
meeting of the Junior College Li- 
braries Round Table, the particular 
junior college library problems stud- 


ied were concerned with present 
trends in the field of junior college 
library administration and opportun- 
ities for greater effectiveness in the 
future. While a careful survey of out- 
standing experiments was deemed es- 
sential for future planning, the key- 
note of the meeting was that of 
breaking away from traditional prac- 
tices and instituting in the junior 
college libraries programs peculiarly 
adapted to new trends and new de- 
mands. 

“Junior Colleges, Their Trends and 
Their Libraries” was the subject of 
the paper contributed by Miss Edna 
Hester, librarian, Pomona High School 
and Junior College, Pomona, Califor- 
nia. From a study of experiments now 
being carried on in the more progres- 
Sive institutions, Miss Hester inter- 
preted trends and tendencies in the 
junior college of the future. 

The subject of the next paper was 
“Opportunities in the Junior College 
Field,” given by Charles E. Rush, as- 
sociate librarian, Yale University, and 
member, Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries. Mr. Rush empha- 
sized the unusual opportunities avail- 
able to the library profession and 
urged the creation of both practices 
and ideals in a new field. 

Miss Flora B. Ludington, associate 
librarian, Mills College, California, 
spoke on “The Teaching Function of 
the Junior College Library.” Practical 
suggestions for developing an informal 
method of teaching the use of the li- 
brary formed the basis of her paper. 

Miss Helen Butler, associate profes- 
sor of librarianship, School of Libra- 
rianship, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado, was the last speaker. 
In her paper, “Enjoyment for Readers 
versus Enjoyment of Books,’ Miss 
Butler emphasized the need of intro- 
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ducing the student to the pleasures 
of reading before expecting him to 
read with critical appreciation. 


Fay TuUNISON, Chairman 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


Attracting attendance on a national 
scale, the seventh annual convention 
of Phi Rho Pi, which held its sessions 
with the Alpha chapter at Virginia 
Intermont College, April 15-16, proved 
to be one of the major junior college 
speech gatherings of the past year. 
Twenty-two junior colleges, widely 
distributed from California to Vir- 
ginia, sent nearly two hundred repre- 
sentatives to participate in its tourna- 
ments. It was generally observed that 
the quality of work exhibited in the 
contests reached a new mark of ex- 
cellence. Particularly was it gratify- 
ing to note the improvement in speech 
technique since the early Phi Rho Pi 
conventions of a few years ago. 

The convention was honored by the 
attendance of Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, who, as_ guest 
speaker at the annual banquet ad- 
dressed the assembly on “The Obliga- 
tions of the Educated Person to His 
Community.” 

The sessions were marked by a 
tendency to give greater prominence 
to the discussion and demonstration 
phases of speech education. Discus- 
sion groups for coaches and students 
were provided. Among the notable 
speech educators present to make con- 
tributions to the discussions were 
Dean Ralph Dennis, of the North- 
western University school of speech; 
Professor T. M. Beaird, chairman of 
the debate committee of the National 
University Extension Association; and 
Charles R. Morse, national historian 
of Tau Kappa Alpha. Under the di- 
rection of Edwin H. Paget, the Experi- 
mental Theater of the North Carolina 
State College gave a demonstration 
program of impromptu and extem- 
poraneous plays. 
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With an inspiring display of all- 
round ability, speakers from Hutchin- 
son Junior College, Kansas, carried 
away the lion’s share of awards. Mem- 
bers of the squad won the national 
championship in men’s and women’s 
debate, the championship in men’s 
extempore, third place in men’s ora- 
tory, second place in women’s ex- 
tempore, and third and fourth places 
in women’s oratory. Teams from Altus 
Junior College, Oklahoma, won second 
honors in men’s and women’s debate. 
Duluth Junior College won first place 
in men’s oratory and tied with Arkan- 
sas City Junior College, Kansas, for 
second place in extempore. Hibbing 
Junior College, Minnesota, won first 
honors in women’s oratory, with Vir- 
ginia Intermont College placing sec- 
ond. Independence Junior College, 
Kansas, placed first in women’s extem- 
pore. Andy Hornbuckle, a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian from Bacone Indian 
College of Oklahoma, won _ second 
place in men’s oratory. 

Officers elected for 1935-36 include 
the following: Maude E. Ramm, Du- 
luth Junior College, president; Wm. J. 
Griffin, Kansas City Junior College, 
first vice-president; Russell R. John- 
ston, Long Beach Junior College, sec- 
ond vice-president; Sylvia D. Mariner, 
Britton, Oklahoma, secretary - treas- 
urer; P. Merville Larson, Hutchinson 
Junior College, editor of The Per- 
suader; Kleon Kerr, Weber College, 
student representative. The next con- 
vention will be held with Hutchinson 
Junior College, Kansas, April 7—9, 1936. 


Roy C. Brown, President 
VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Thrilled to a high pitch of interest, 
even excitement perhaps, by the sane 
yet ringing pronouncement on the 
question of academic freedom by Dr. 
Frederick P. Woellner, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 


and by the delight of seeing and hear- 
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ing five massed a cappella choirs pre- 
sent the musical part of the program 
over a national radio network, mem- 
bers of the Southern California Jun- 
ior College Association are still dis- 
cussing their annual spring conclave 
held on the campus of the University 
of Southern California, April 27. 

Presided over by President O. Scott 
Thompson, of Compton, the meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Frank C. Touton, 
vice-president of the Trojan institu- 
tion, as he welcomed the delegates 
to the day’s sessions. 

“How Far Shall the Junior College 
Go in Teaching Controversial Issues 
in Politics, Economics, and Govern- 
ment?” read the challenging title of 
Dr. Woellner’s speech, and his answer, 
five-fold in its divisions and implica- 
tions, and given in his inimitable 
style, was received with a depth of 
feeling and thoughtful acquiescence 
by every educator present. 

“How far can a professor go into 
vital subjects or parts thereof in the 
classroom before he_ gets’ slapped 
down?” queried this professor. ‘“‘Do 
you remember how the King of Syra- 
cuse called Plato down there for 
three months, how the great philoso- 
pher gave his very best answers to all 
the problems under’ consideration, 
how very promptly he was fired, and 
then went back to Athens?” But Plato, 
stoutly declaring that nothing human 
should be foreign to his interests, had 
continued to teach. “That this is a 
basic principle of education is also my 
belief,” asserted Dr. Woellner, adding 
that he also believed it to be that of 
other present-day educators. 

“The major issues of life we should 
attack with neither fear nor trem- 
bling,” said he, “but we must also 
remember that our students should be 
able to ask these two vital questions, 
‘Is this true?’ and ‘Is it significant?’ 
and receive from us a worthy answer.” 

Citing the example of the dying 
German professor whose life had been 
spent in study of a single tense of a 
single Greek verb, as one who had 


achieved the concept of truth but had 
had no _ sense of significance, the 
speaker went on to say that “perhaps 
ninety per cent of our college profes- 
sors have been insisting on truth that 
is not vitally significant.” 

Five things all educators must bear 
in mind, according to the speaker, 
were: (1) that there is a vast differ- 
ence between theory and practice; 
(2) there is always a chance that you 
may be wrong; (3) there is a differ- 
ence between being right and having 
the right to exercise that right; (4) to 
every right comes a responsibility and 
a respect for others’ rights; and 
(5) we ought to show discretions and 
distinctions in our thinking. 

Following the inspiration of this 
speech, came the equally delightful 
experience of listening to a massed 
chorus of 250 voices representing the 
a cappella choirs of Compton, Fuller- 
ton, Long Beach, Los Angeles, and 
Pasadena junior colleges as they pre- 
sented a half-hour program over the 
NBC network with Dr. Thompson ex- 
plaining the two-fold functions of the 
junior college; Ken Carpenter as the 


‘radio announcer; and the nationally 


famous John Smallman, director of 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society and 
his own renowned a cappella choir, as 
the guest conductor. 

Speaking briefly over the hookup, 
Smallman pointed out the happy trend 
now under way toward musical festi- 
vals rather than contests, then lifted 
his baton in leading the presentation 
of the following numbers: “America”; 
“Send Forth Thy Spirit,’ by Schuetky; 
“Bride of the King,” and ‘‘Hosanna,” 
by F. Melius Christianson; his ar- 
rangement of the old Crusaders’ hymn, 
‘Beautiful Saviour’; and Bach’s chor- 
ale, adaptation of the Martin Luther 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” 

Music department directors whose 
choirs constituted this massed chorus 
were: Miss Lyllis D. Lundvist, Comp- 
ton; Miss Lula C. Parmley, Pasadena; 
Ralph J. Peterson, Los Angeles; Ray- 
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mond Moremen, Long Beach; and Ben- 
jamin Edwards, Fullerton. 

At luncheon, held in the Student 
Union social hall, the new 1935-36 
officers of the association were elected: 
W. W. Mather, of Chaffee Junior Col- 
lege, Ontario, as president; and F. C. 
Fullenwider, of Riverside Junior Col- 
lege, to serve again as_ secretary- 
treasurer. Preceding the luncheon 
these section meetings had been held: 

Music.—With Miss Edith Hitchcock 
presiding, Joseph C. Catanich, ac- 
countant executive of the Don Lee 
Broadcasting Company, spoke on “Op- 
portunities for the Talented Music Stu- 
dent in the Radio Field,” emphasizing 
the important part played by the ar- 
ranger, librarian, musical-producer, 
monitor, performer, in the success of 
a single broadcast. Thanks were 
voted to all who made the a cappella 
broadcast possible. Leslie P. Clausen, 
of Los Angeles, was chosen president 
for the new year; Miss Doris Moon, 
of Santa Monica, vice-president; Miss 
Helen Davenport, of Long Beach, sec- 
retary; and Benjamin Edwards, of Ful- 
lerton, treasurer. 

Biological Sciences.—The _ session, 
under chairmanship of Dr. E. D. 
Woodhouse, heard addresses by Dr. 
A. M. Bauer, of Santa Monica, on 
“Chaparral,” with copious illustrations 
of charts and specimens, and by Dr. 
George R. Johnstone of University of 
Southern California on life history of 
giant kelp. The group decided upon 
Miss Lena Higgins and Dr. Mabel L. 
Roe, both of Long Beach, for chair- 
man and secretary-treasurer, respec- 
tively, for 1935-36. 

Library.—Dr. Clarence Howe Thur- 
ger, president of Redlands University, 
spoke on the subject, “The Library in 
the New College’; and Miss Edna A. 
Hester, of Pomona, was made new 
chairman succeeding Miss Edna Storr, 
of San Bernardino. A brief discussion 
of library matters such as the prob- 
lems involved in the reading for hon- 
ors and the use of FERA students 
followed the business session. 
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Home Economics.—‘Junior College 
Home Economics Courses Which Paral- 
lel the University” was the topic dis- 
cussed, Misses Helm, of Fullerton, and 
Osburne and Purviance, of Pasadena, 
explaining such courses as are carried 
out in their respective schools, while 
Dr. Helen Thompson of University of 
California at Los Angeles told of the 
university courses and_= explained 
credit transfer from the junior college 
to the university. Mrs. Roberts and 
Mrs. Hall, of Compton, were elected 
chairman and secretary for next year. 


Business Education.—E. P. Querl, of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, explained the importance of 
California industry and commerce to 
the country at large and to herself, 
pointing out the part played by our 
artificial harbor in making this area 
of national significance. The oil in- 
dustry was treated from the angles of 
tanker import and export as well as 
domestic production, with the state- 
ment of his belief that the Kettleman 
Dome has enormous enough petroleum 
deposits to carry us far into the fu- 
ture. Los Angeles is not only the 
Pacific American gateway to the 
Orient, financially, commercially, in- 
dustrially, but also the financial mart 
of the world’s largest film capital. As 
the East continues to Westernize, Los 
Angeles harbor and the Pacific Coast 
will increasingly reap the harvest of 
Oriental trade. Dr. M. M. Stockwell, 
of University of California at Los 
Angeles, gave a well-organized pres- 
entation of the tax and budget situa- 
tion in the state. The new 1935-36 
chairman of the group is Mr. Culey of 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

Other sections, reports from which 
have not come in, were held in art, 
administration, deans of women, en- 
gineering and mathematics, English, 
physical education, social sciences, 
and speech arts. 


HAZEL G. Lone 


PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual Junior College 
Conference held at the University of 
California at Berkeley, July 1, 2, and 3, 
1935, was opened by Dr. Merton E. 
Hill, who, after extending a hearty 
welcome to those present, introduced 
the chairman, Miss Grace V. Bird, 
president of the California Federation 
of Junior Colleges. The topic for the 
first day’s discussion, “General Edu- 
cation in the Junior College,’ Miss 
Bird introduced with the following 
comprehensive statement: 


Two definitions of meaning will be pre- 
sented, to the second of which the speaker 
will subscribe. The first will say that gen- 
eral education is that part of the curricu- 
lum which is prescribed of all students, 
thus assuming that it may be achieved 
through all students engaging in the same 
learning activities with the same subject 
matter. The second definition will be 
functional and will propose that general 
education consists in “acquaintance with 
and facility in basic disciplines.” This is 
the definition of President Henry Wriston, 
of Lawrence College. Discipline, as used 
here, means a mode of thought. Basic 
disciplines have universal validity. The 
four disciplines proposed by Dr. Wriston 
are: (1) the discipline of precision (the 
validity of the absolute); (2) the dis- 
cipline of hypothesis (the validity of ten- 
tative conclusions); (3) the discipline of 
appreciation (the validity of emotional 
experience); (4) the discipline of reflec- 
tive synthesis (the validity of philosophy). 

Some questions which arise in planning 
for the improvement and enlargement of 
services to general education are: (1) Is 
the proposed definition adequate? (2) Are 
there ways in which the qualities defined 
may be more effectively insured than ex- 
isting programs seem to guarantee? (3) 
Will teacher-training programs for the 
junior college level need to be modified? 
(4) Can we improve our methods of meas- 
uring the acquisition of these qualities by 
new testing methods? 


In discussing the second of these 
two definitions and the questions 
which followed, Miss Bird emphasized 
the idea that some kind of general 
education must be provided for the 


young people of the United States be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age (esti- 
mated at 6,000,000) who are not in 
any school or in any employment; 
that the large percentage of junior 
college students (80 to 85 per cent) 
who do not transfer to any other edu- 
cational institution further emphasizes 
this need; that junior college teachers 
must be recreators in this field of edu- 
cation; and that junior college teachers 
who are interested in their particular 
subjects rather than in general edu- 
cation will have to be re-educated. 

As further bases for a general dis- 
cussion of the subject, brief reports 
were presented on the organization of 
the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, the new College of the 
University of Chicago, and “general 
education” as defined in the report 
of the Carnegie Foundation. 

On the second day of the confer- 
ence, the general topic “Organization 
and Administration of Semiprofes- 
sional Courses in the Junior College” 
was introduced by Rosco C. Ingalls, 
director of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, who defined “semiprofessional” 
as being “above the level of skilled 
labor but below that of the profes- 
sions.” Mr. Ingalls declared that: 


The aims of the semiprofessional cur- 
ricula are to acquire trained skills that 
have economic value and may lead to 
placement in business and industry. These 
skills are to be surrounded with and sup- 
ported by training in cultural subjects 
that interpret and aid the student in un- 
derstanding the social, economic, and 
civic conditions of today’s world and that 
help the student in adjusting himself to 
present-day life conditions. These courses 
aim also to present interests and activities 
that will give meaning and value and di- 
rection to the unoccupied leisure-time 
activities of the student. 


He also pointed out the fact that for 
efficient functioning these courses re- 
quire a placement service, and close 
and constant public relations contacts 
between the junior college and the em- 
ployers of semiprofessional labor. 
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In introducing the three members 
of the Los Angeles Junior College 
faculty who were to continue the dis- 
cussion, Director Ingalls explained 
that they had been chosen “to repre- 
sent semiprofessional courses which 
could be successfully presented with- 
out expensive and elaborate equip- 
ment, the teacher being the core.” Miss 
Mabel F. Loop’s subject was “Semi- 
professional English Courses for First- 
Year Students”; Mr. Eric C. Bellquist’s 
paper, “Public Affairs and Public Ser- 
vice” (in Mr. Bellquist’s absence), was 
read by Mr. Browne of San Francisco; 
Miss Katherine Paige, chairman of 
the Physical Education Department, 
showed how competent leaders for 
various kinds of recreational activities 
in parks and playgrounds were being 
trained in semiprofessional courses. 

The general conclusions of the mem- 
bers of the conference were: (1) that 
this new type of college training is a 
vital and necessary part of the junior 
college; (2) that it should be extended 
and improved; (3) that the courses 
should be kept liquid, i.e., constantly 
revised to meet changing conditions. 

The third day’s program (after the 
presentation of various committee re- 
ports) was in charge of Mr. A. G. 
Cloud, president of the newly organ- 
ized San Francisco Junior College, 
and the speakers were all members of 
its administrative and teaching staff. 
Mr. Cloud brought out vividly the 
problems to be solved and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in getting ready 
for the opening (August 26) of a new 
junior college which had no buildings 
or grounds of its own, but which 
would have an initial enrollment of 
possibly 2,000 students. City Super- 
intendent E. A. Lee reviewed briefly 
the events and conditions leading up 
to the organization of the college: the 
city was paying out approximately 
$90,000 per year for the education of 
more than 900 students in junior col- 
leges outside the city and county; the 
parents of these students (or many 
of them) were objecting to time and 
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distance involved in daily travel to 
and from school; civic and community 
pride demanded a public junior col- 
leze. 

Mrs. E. Leonard, the vice-president, 
spoke of plans for developing “pre- 
ventive discipline” among the girls 
to help them in the development of 
self-dependence. Mr. Paul Mohr, reg- 
istrar, discussed the problem of in- 
telligent guidance in the registration 
of students. As a basis for such guid- 
ance, he presented an_ interesting 
analysis of the records in secondary 
school and college of over 1,300 stu- 
dents who had graduated from San 
Francisco high schools between 1926 
and 1932, and had attended college 
one or more years. Miss E. Pence, 
assistant dean of women, also ex- 
plained the extensive’ preliminary 
work being done for effective voca- 
tional and personal guidance of the 
young women students. 

The session closed with a vote of 
appreciation to the University of Cali- 
fornia, and to Dr. Merton E. Hill who 
had organized and sponsored the con- 
ference. 

F. F. PALMER 
CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


PROJECT IN COLLEGE DRAMATICS 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, last summer, for a period of 
six weeks, from May 28 to July 10, 
operated a summer theater as a train- 
ing ground for its outstanding students 
in dramatic arts. 

The staff in dramatic arts, A. Laur- 
ence Mortensen, Frank McMullan, and 
Evaline Uhl Wright, with the encour- 
agement and aid of the president of the 
college, James M. Wood, selected a 
number of the most talented, intelli- 
gent, ambitious, and dependable stu- 
dents, and together with several care- 
fully chosen young men from other in- 
stitutions, organized the Stephens Col- 
lege Players for the purpose of pre- 
senting worthwhile, popular plays to 
the community of Columbia. The pur- 
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pose of this project was to give addi- 
tional training and experience, under 
professional standards and conditions, 
to students seriously interested in the 
theater. This training was given to 
the students without cost or tuition. 
It was simply a reward for ability, 
seriousness of purpose, and general 
excellence in dramatic arts. The col- 
lege furnished its regular dramatic 
arts faculty staff who directed the 
summer theater, a well-equipped stage 
and auditorium, and gave sleeping 
quarters to the students. 

The group presented four full-length 
plays during its first season. The sum- 
mer theater won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval, encouragement, and co-opera- 
tion of the business and professional 
men and women, and of the entire 
citizenry of Columbia. Each perform- 
ance showed a marked increase in 
the number of people in the audience. 
The plays and productions won the 
critical acclaim of the local news- 
paper reviewers. The performances 
showed a vivacity and a finish unusual 
for amateur productions. 

A few other colleges and univer- 
sities, mostly senior colleges, have es- 
tablished summer theaters for their 
students of the drama. The difference 
between this activity in those colleges 
and Stephens College was that Ste- 
phens College offered training and ex- 
perience as an additional service with- 
out extra cost or expense to the 
student. The college furnished the 
student with everything except food 
and incidental living expenses. This 
is the unusual contribution that Ste- 
phens College made. It not only guided 
and developed its students but it gave 
its community educational entertain- 
ment of the highest type. 

From an educational standpoint this 
venture is of interest. The players 
and the administrative staff of the 
summer theater had their meals to- 
gether at one of the downtown restaur- 
ants. Around the table took place the 
discussion of the problems of produc- 
tion and management. Thus, the stu- 


dents were constantly under the guid- 
ance of the faculty, permitting a 
constant check-up on individual prog- 
ress and development. It has provided 
the students with a worthwhile ac- 
tivity during part of the vacation 
period. It has offered expert guidance 
for the further development of un- 
usual talent. All of the girls in the 
summer theater at Stephens College 
were not planning to go into the pro- 
fessional theater. Most of them, as a 
matter of fact, were principally in- 
terested in teaching dramatic arts or 
in participating in community dra- 
matics. A college-sponsored summer 
theater helped to prepare these stu- 
dents for that work. 

For a long time, educators have 
been faced with the problem of the 
talented and ambitious student and 
her activities during the vacation 
period. The college summer theater 
at Stephens College has found a way 
for such students in dramatic arts. 
Perhaps a similar project for students 
in the other arts and sciences would 
also answer their problems. 


FRANK McCMULLAN 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Progress in the development of jun- 
ior colleges in California is marked 
this year by the establishment of the 
new junior college in San Francisco. 
This addition to the list of junior col- 
leges means an increase in the junior 
college population of over one thou- 
sand students. The total enrollment 


at the end of the third day was 1,472. 


However, about 25 per cent of this 
number are second-, third-, or fourth- 
semester students who have been in 
attendance at other junior colleges. 
The great majority of the students 
are residents of San Francisco County. 
Those from other counties are en- 
rolled for the most part from Alameda 
County. San Francisco students are 
still to be found enrolled in the junior 
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colleges of neighboring counties, for 
to those who have completed as much 
as one year of study in the junior 
colleges of other counties the San 
Francisco Board of Education has ex- 
tended the privilege of completing 
their junior college work in the in- 
stitution in which they have already 
been enrolled. This is a desirable pro- 
vision in view of the advantage to stu- 
dents of continuity of work and policy. 

The San Francisco Junior College is 
an upward extension of the high 
school system and is a part of the 
regular school system of the City and 
County of San Francisco. Steps will 
probably be taken in the near future 
toward the creation of a junior college 
district. 

The objectives of this new college 
are in keeping with the most recent 
trends in junior college thought. Im- 
petus has been given to the establish- 
ment of the college because of the 
needs of the hundreds of graduates 
of the city’s high schools who desire 
to continue their education but are 
not in a position to accept the sub- 
stitutes for a local junior college that 
have been made to suffice in the past, 
such as attendance at the universities, 
at the junior colleges of other counties, 
or at private or semi-private schools 
of higher grade. Lack of funds or too 
low a scholarship record has _ pre- 
vented many a student from entering 
the universities and many families 
have not been able to meet the expense 
of trips to a neighboring county nor 
of the fees required in private schools. 
The result has been that hundreds of 
ambitious high-school graduates have 
found themselves at a_ standstill be- 
cause of the lack of facilities for going 
to college and because of the scarcity 
of openings for employment in the 
world of business or labor. 

The new junior college in San Fran- 
cisco will include among its objectives 
the major functions set forth by educa- 
tional authorities as belonging to the 
junior college field, and which have 
been designated the preparatory func- 
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tion, the terminal function, the func- 
tion of popularizing education, the 
guidance function, and the cultural 
function. Over one hundred courses 
are offered that will enable students 
to complete the entrance requirements 
of our California universities and to 
meet their lower division require- 
ments. Ninety courses have been or- 
ganized in the terminal field for those 
students who will complete their for- 
mal education in the junior college. 
Of these courses some are of a voca- 
tional nature and should prepare the 
student for definite positions. A num- 
ber of terminal curricula have been 


organized setting forth groups of sub- 


jects in two-year programs in prepa- 
ration for definite vocations. Many 
courses are designed to give to the 
students a knowledge and an under- 
standing of scientific, economic, and 
social matters that will make for a 
more enlightened citizenry. Still 
others wiil contribute to the cultural 
background of our future citizens and 
prepare them for a richer enjoyment 
of their leisure hours. 

The title of Associate in Arts will be 
granted to those students who com- 
plete two years (64 units) of work 
including certain required subjects. 
The number of specific subjects re- 
quired for graduation is very limited. 
The aim has been to give the students 
as much latitude as possible in the 
choice of their work. 

A faculty of 77 members will share 
the responsibility of meeting ade- 
quately the manifold needs of the stu- 
dents and of advising and guiding 
them so that each student may enjoy 
the maximum benefit from his junior 
college education. 


EpItH E. PENCE 


Assistant Dean of Women 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE HONOR SOCIETY 


Two years ago Pi Gamma Mu, the 
Social Science Honor Society for 
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senior colleges, undertook to organize 
the Phi Sigma Alpha for junior col- 
leges. Through its influence four chap- 
ters have been organized at the fol- 
lowing junior colleges: Santa Ana, 
California; Carrollton, Georgia; Flint, 
Michigan; and Denver, Colorado, Pi 
Gamma Mu has withdrawn its efforts. 
The four existing chapters of Phi 
Sigma Alpha are proceeding to organ- 
ize other chapters in those junior col- 
leges in which the social science 
departments wish such an organiza- 
tion. This is to be a national organiza- 
tion. Any one wishing more infor- 
mation in regard to the organization 
should write to L. L. Beeman, head 
of the Social Science Department of 
the Santa Ana Junior College, Santa 


Ana, California. L. L. BEEMAN 


NEW MEXICO GRADUATES 


New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 
well, New Mexico, maintains both a 
four-year high school and a two-year 
junior college. Therefore, it is particu- 
larly interested in keeping in touch 
with its graduates, and with those of 
its students who withdraw after the 
completion of the high-school course. 
By keeping an accurate record in re- 
gard to the advanced work done by 
both of these groups, the institution is 
enabled to compare its junior college 
work with the freshman and sopho- 
more years in four-year institutions, 
and also to see if the records made by 
transfer students are of the same qual- 
ity as the work done at New Mexico 
Military Institute. 

For the purpose of furnishing aca- 
demic records to other institutions, 
New Mexico Military Institute uses a 
special transfer blank designed for 
its needs. On one side of the blank 
the high-school units are certified; the 
junior college hours are entered on the 
reverse side of the same sheet. Thus, 
the college registrar has a complete 
record on one sheet and can easily 
and readily evaluate the high school 
and junior college work presented 


for entrance and for transfer with 
advanced standing. 

In order to keep in touch with the 
advanced work done by its students, 
a card is sent to the college registrar 
twice a year during the first year the 
student is in a four-year institution, 
and yearly thereafter. This card con- 
tains a request for information in re- 
gard to entrance; date of entrance; 
amount of advanced standing received; 
course pursued; years of attendance; 
quality of work; date of withdrawal 
or graduation and degree, if any. The 
college registrars have been most 
courteous and helpful in filling in these 
cards, which contain postage for re- 
turn, and are addressed. After the 
receipt of these cards, a summary is 
made relative to the number of mem- 
bers of each class who entered colleges 
other than the Institute’s junior col- 
lege; the quality of the advanced work 
is indicated, and a comparison is made 
to see whether or not their work else- 
where showed improvement over the 
record earned at New Mexico Military 
Institute. 

During the academic year of 1933- 
34, there were 324 alumni of New 
Mexico Military Institute enrolled in 
colleges and universities other than 
the institution’s junior college. Sev- 
enty-four colleges were represented in 
dd States. Forty-three degrees were 
awarded Institute alumni by 28 col- 
leges in 17 states. 

By keeping these records New Mex- 
ico Military Institute is enabled to 
keep in touch with its alumni, to know 
of their progress, and to be of as- 
sistance to them. Also, the information 
in regard to the advanced college 
work done by the alumni is of as- 
sistance to the institution in evaluating 
and improving its own offering. In 
addition, it is able to give prospective 
patrons specific information in regard 
to the records its alumni have made 
at particular institutions where they 
may contemplate enrolling their sons. 


M. D. Bates, Registrar 
ROSWELL, NEw Mexico 
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REXFORD G. TUGWELL and LEON H. 
KEYSERLING, editors, Redirecting 
Education, Vol. I, The United 
States. Columbia University 
Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 1934. 273 pages. 


For fifteen years a number of 
teachers from different departments 
of Columbia College have united to 
present a single course dealing with 
the problems of our industrial civi- 
lization. The advantages gained 
from the experiment, both in stu- 
dent interest and teaching freedom, 
together with the wider results of 
evaluating college education and co- 
ordinating the social sciences, are 
brilliantly presented in this volume. 

The five contributors all engaged 
in the comprehensive and co-opera- 
tive course, known as Contempo- 
rary Civilization. When they linked 
arms to seek out the insistent prob- 
lems of industrialism and assess the 
worth of the contribution to human 
betterment each department might 
make, “every one of the social sci- 
ences had to reconsider what it 
could offer to the common project 
and what lines its own future de- 
velopment should take.” While the 
five wrote independently, there are 
striking points of similarity in their 
beliefs that present objectives are 
out of step with modern life; that 
definite changes which the authors 
advocate would be highly desirable; 
and that all of their conclusions are 
to be considered as tentative, sub- 
ject to change as progress is made. 

Rexford Tugwell, dealing with 
“Social Objectives in Education,” 
decries the present laissez faire at- 
titude which allows a multitude of 


small and independent programs, 
and permits each student to define 
his own aims, while educators try to 
provide everything his fancy may 
dictate. In such a role education is 
passive; change is a result of local 
and specific pressures. The remedy 
is clearly indicated. It is a planned 
social order with education chart- 
ing the course. There would be no 
propaganda, but rather the contin- 
ual application of social foresight, 
with all the resources of education 
brought to bear upon each new 
problem as it arose, in the interests 
of a solution most satisfactory to 
society as a whole. 

Leon Keyserling, treating “Social 
Objectives in the American Col- 
lege,” is convinced that “the present 
college mirrors as accurately as its 
predecessors the social philosophy 
and aspirations of American life.” 
The elective system, for example, is 
subservient to the doctrines of in- 
dividualism and laissez faire. ““The 
artificial dichotomy between educa- 
tion and politics is the chief barrier 
to educational reconstruction,” and 
the social sciences have been neg- 
lected. The specific remedy he pre- 
scribes is the rebuilding of the so- 
cial sciences, with clear objectives 
in view. “If certain definite prob- 
lems of contemporary life were pre- 
sented to students for consideration 
at the beginning of a so-called inte- 
grated course, and then the various 
disciplines were called forth as men 
of war, several benefits would be 
derived.” 

The last three divisions of the 
volume, “Economics in the Col- 
lege,’ by Thomas Blaisdell, Jr., 
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“History in the College,” by Charles 
Woolsey Cole, and “Political Sci- 
ence in the College,” by Joseph Mc- 
Goldrick, clarify the needed objec- 
tives in each field and present the 
technique for achieving them. The 
vigor and vividness of treatment 
displayed by these champions of a 
new role for college education are 
directed toward the thesis that 
‘*“Education has been, and can be, 
an essential and exciting prepara- 
tion for life.” 

Anyone who reads this volume, 
if he has any interest in the junior 
college, the college, or the univer- 
sity, may be delighted or he may be 
shocked; he will not be bored. 


RAY BAXTER 
GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRAND RapIips, MICHIGAN 


FRANK W. BALLOU, LYMAN Bryson, 
JOHN L. CHILDS, FREDERICK S. 
DEIBLER, FRED J. KELLY, WORTH 
McCuurE, JESSE H. NEWLON, 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, W. W. 
THEISEN, CARROLL HILL Wooppy, 
Social Change and Education. 
Thirteenth Yearbook, The De- 
partment of Superintendence of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington. 1935. 384 
pages. 

The contents of this book are as 
challenging as the title. The super- 
intendents of the nation will profit 
by a careful study of it, and it is 
to be commended for study by edu- 
cators in all fields. It should prove 
valuable for collateral reading in 
junior college social science courses. 
It would serve as a basis for timely 
discussions in junior college fac- 
ulty meetings. Each contribution 
is a “signed chapter,” and presents 
the views of its author. As the 
Foreword says, it is not “a ‘blue- 


print’ of the obligations of educa- 
tion to a changing civilization,” but 
it should help to bring some order 
to our thinking in these troubled 
times. It makes for honest and un- 
equivocal statements of facts and 
interpretations. There are two de- 
ficiencies: small type and heavily 
loaded pages. 

A significant opening chapter 
may be used to enable the reader 
to classify himself as conservative, 
liberal, or radical. This is done by 
presenting “contrasting interpreta- 
tions of American life,” and “so- 
cial trends and their educational 
interpretations.” Professor Deibler 
gives two lucid surveys in “The 
Evolution of Present-Day  Eco- 
nomic Problems,” and in “Plans 
for Economic Security.” His inter- 
pretation may be judged by the 
following, “It is my conviction that 
the individual is still the primary 
social unit and self-interest is a 
stronger and more dependable in- 
centive for the development of so- 
cial and economic life than any 
other form of motivation yet pro- 
posed. The acceptance of this be- 
lief does not mean that no control 
will be exercised over individual 
action.” Professor Childs leads to- 
ward the left in “A Preface to a 
New Educational Philosophy of 
Education.” His statement con- 
cerning current problems is vivid, 
and his interpretation may be 
judged by the following: “Under 
present industrial conditions demo- 
cratic control can be made a reality 
only by the collective ownership of 
those industries whose _ co-ordi- 
nated administration is essential to 
the success of a planned economy.” 

“The social sciences have de- 
veloped toward more exact meas- 


urement,” says Professor Bryson. | 
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It is fortunate for junior college 
educators that such a development 
has been paralleling the growth 
and expansion of the institutions 
in which we have a vital interest. 
The “impressive masses of data,” 
as this author says, “fought to help 
us understand better what we have 
been doing and where we want to 
go in the future.” Dean Edmonson 
focuses attention upon the need for 
“Plans for an Improved Social 
Life.’ The development of “goals 
for community life” should be par- 
ticipated in by educators to insure 
vision and real betterment. 

Mr. Wooddy holds a new type of 
educational position, “adult forum 
leader” in the Des Moines Public 
Schools. His “Recent Tendencies 
in Government” is a finely drawn 
delineation, and his “The Future 
of Governmental Change” is pro- 
vocative. Teachers of exposition 
will find his two chapters to be 
models of fine writing. Mr. Theisen 
presents a mine of information and 
suggestion for both teacher and ad- 
ministrator in “The Problem of 
Teachers for the New Education.” 
He has suggestions for “improve- 
ments in college faculties.” Super- 
intendent Ballou’ mentions’ the 
junior college in “Progress in 
Educational Organization.” Super- 
intendent McClure looks at _ the 
“Education of Children” in a for- 
ward-looking manner. He men- 
tions the junior college when he 
says, ““Educationalists have some- 
times accepted mere amplifications 
of educational machinery as rem- 
edies for educational ills. .... We 
have our high-school teachers teach 
a few additional courses to high- 
school graduates and tell the world 
we have a junior college.” He does 
not specify where this is being done. 
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In “Education of Youth,” Dr. 
Kelly makes a contribution to our 
thinking with regard to the cur- 
riculum and course organization. 
He may startle you when he says, 
“Schools dare not sacrifice the very 
vital spirit of learning for even so 
important an ideal as objectivity 
in examinations.” Commissioner 
Studebaker discusses a field that 
probably will be entered by an in- 
creasing number of junior col- 
leges—the “Education of Adults.” 
He believes that “it is obvious that 
adult education cannot be left to 
private philanthropy, profit, or ca- 
price.” 

Many of the contributors under- 
take the important but difficult 
tasks of interpreting trends, and of 
attempting to foresee in some de- 
gree the future of education in 
America. This book is a timely, 
and important, contribution to the 
literature of American education. 


RAYMOND D. CHADWICK 
DULUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


WILLIAM SENER- Rwvsk, | editor, 
Methods of Teaching the Fine 
Arts. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 1935. 220 pages. 


Being a symposium written by a 
group of able and _ experienced 
teachers of art, this book cannot 
be summarized in the usual way. 
Sixteen different problems are dis- 
cussed from the points of view of 
fifteen very distinct individuals. 
The chapters and authors are as 
follows: 


1. “Teaching Art in the Primary 
School,” by Elinor Gibson Gra- 
ham, The Froebel League, New 
York. 
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2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. “The Cleveland 
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“Art in the Secondary School,” 
by Beatrice W. Van Ness, 
Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


. “Adolescence and Art Educa- 


tion,” by Thomas Munro, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 


“Creative Education in Central 
Europe,” by Ursula Weiss, 
Dessau, Germany. 


Method,” by 
Henry Turner Bailey, Cleve- 
land School of Art. 


“The Modern Art School and 
Its Sources,” by Charles H. 
Woodbury and Elizabeth Ward 
Perkins, Woodbury School, 
Boston. 


. “The Dialectics of Art,” by 


John D. Graham, Master Insti- 
tute of the Roerich Museum, 
New York. 


“The Technical Approach _ to 
the Fine Arts,” by Henry E. 
Scott, Jr., University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


“On Art Education,” by Eugene 
Savage, Yale. 


“The Fine Arts in the Liberal 
College,” by William Sener 
Rusk, Wells College. 


“The Fine Arts in a Teachers’ 
College,” by George J. Cox, Uni- 
versity of California at Los 
Angeles. 

“A Psychological Approach to 
College Art Instruction,” by 
Thomas Munro, Western Re- 
serve. 

“Graduate Work in the Fine 
Arts,” by Charles R. Morey, 
Princeton. 

“Aiding the Visitors in a Mu- 
seum of Art,” by Huger Elliott, 


Metropolitan Museum, New 


York. 


15. “My Aims in Adult Art Edu- 
cation,” by Leo Katz, New 
School for Social Research, New 
York. 


16. “The Teaching of Art,” by 
Harry Huntington Powers, Bu- 
reau. of University Travel, 
Newton, Mass. 

From the progressive teacher of 
primary school children who aims 
to make art work a_ permanent 
part of the child and who rejoices 
that “the children learn in spite 
of us’ to the distinguished leader 
of travel groups who study the 
original masterpieces of art wher- 
ever they may be found is a long 
range. In between are told the 
problems and methods of art edu- 
cation In secondary and art schools, 
in the adolescent period, in colleges, 
in a university graduate depart- 
ment, in museums and_ adult 
classes. 

Taken as a whole the book is 
much broader than might be in- 
ferred from its title. The authors 
have discussed their experiences 
and views as to the teaching of art 
but they have also considered art 
and the place which it should hold 
in our lives, and, by implication at 
least, in the life of our country. 
The book presents a broad pano- 
ramic view of what is being done 
in the field of art education in 
America, with a glimpse at Central 
Europe. 

The junior college library will 
need this volume and those spe- 
cially interested in art will want 
to have it within easy reach. 

Guy M. WINSLOW 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New JERSEY, STATE OF, Junior Col- 
leges in New Jersey Supported by the 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1934, 30 pages. 


A general bulletin containing a fore- 
word by J. W. Colt, a historical note 
by J. B. McDougall, names of faculty, 
trustees, and officers of the six emer- 
gency colleges in the state, descrip- 
tions of courses and curricula offered, 
and information on enrollment, guid- 
ance, and ability of students as meas- 
ured by standard tests. 


Opp, P. F. (editor), The Playbill, 
September 1934, 82 pages. 
Annual publication of Delta Psi 


Omega, national junior college dramatic 
fraternity. Contains a variety of signed 
articles on various phases of dramatics, 
and reports on activities of the year 
from chapters in 31 institutions. 


Peters, Mary E., “A Project in 
Teaching Modern Languages,” His- 
pania (December 1934), XVII, 367- 
69. 


Description of two types of work 
given at San Mateo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, for university preparatory and 
for terminal students. 


PH1 Ruwo Pi PerRsuApDER (June 1935), 
VIII, 1-33. 


Contains complete reports of the sev- 
enth national convention, held at Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia, April 16-18, 1935. 


POLLARD, JOHN A., “Consolidating the 
Colleges,” School and Society (Sep- 
tember 19, 1931), XXXIV, 404-8. 


“These trustees recognize that our 
higher educational system is discrete 
and a shambles. They recognize the 
competition of the now myriad junior 
colleges. They recognize that the busi- 
ness of the real college lies in higher 
regions than that of the junior college.” 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulletin 
[1930], No. 2), which contained the first 


1,600 


titles of this numbered sequence. 


Assistance is requested from authors of 
publications which should be included. 
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2894. 


2895. 


2896. 


2897. 


2898. 


2899. 


RATCLIFFE, Etta B., “Accredited 
Higher Institutions, 1934,” United 
States Office of Education Bulletin, 
No. 16, Washington, 1934, 175 pages. 


Contains statements of standards for 
junior colleges as adopted by various 
national, regional, and state accredit- 
ing agencies, and lists of junior col- 
leges in each jurisdiction accredited by 
the various agencies. 


RIGHTMIRE, GEORGE W., “The Educa- 
tional Outlook,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly (April 1935), 
IX, 434—42. 


Dinner address at annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges at Columbus, Ohio, in 1934. 
Reprinted from May 1934 issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 


Rospinson, Etmo A., “The Teaching 
of Philosophy in California,” School 
and Society (May 25, 1935), XLI, 
708-11. 


Includes discussion of the teaching of 
philosophy in the “over fifty junior 
colleges in California.” 


RoTHNEY, J. W. M., “A Study in 
Motivation,” School and _ Society 
(May 4, 1935), XLI, 602-3. 


Based upon experience at the FERA 
emergency Meriden Junior College, Con- 
necticut. “‘Does our evidence not indi- 
cate that we may be able to get modern 
youth to evince intellectual curiosity 
without hanging out other high-powered 
attractions ?” 


RuCKER, ELIZABETH, “The Junior Col- 
lege,” Moberly Mirror Literary Sup- 
plement (May 16, 1935), XIV, 1-2. 


A general summary of the develop- 
ment and various types of junior col- 
leges in the United States, and their 
functions. 


SCHMIDT, AUSTIN G., “Achievement 
of High School Pupils in College 
Classes,” Loyola Digest (April 1935), 
Digest No. 2234. 


A digest of article by W. P. Shof- 
stall of Stephens College in School Re- 
view, March 1935. See No. 2902. 
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2900. 


2901. 


2902. 


2903. 


2904. 


2905. 


2906. 


The Junior College Journal for November 1935 


SHAFFER, VELMA R., “Junior College 
Libraries Round Table,” Bulletin of 
the American Library Association 
(December 15, 1933), XXVII, 715-22. 


General report, including abstracts of 
papers by Pauline I. Dillman, B. Lamar 
Johnson, W. M. Randall, Charlotte Zepf, 
and M. L. Raney, and supplementary 
report of the Committee on Standards. 


SHAFFER, VELMA R., “Junior College 
Libraries Round Table,” Library 
Journal (November 15, 1933), LVIII, 
938. 


Brief report of the 1933 meeting at 
Chicago. 


SHOFSTALL, W. P., “The Achievement 
of High School and College Students 
in the Same Classes,’”’ School Review 
(March 1935), XLIII, 184-88. 


Report of an experiment at Stephens 
College involving 411 pairs of students. 
“As a result of five years’ experimenta- 
tion at Stephens College, we are certain 
that, in the case of students enrolled at 
this college and under the conditions 
and limitations surrounding this study 
of the problem, there is no justification 
for the arbitrary line of demarcation 
between senior high school and junior 
college.”’ 


SIERRA EpDUCATIONAL News, “San 
Francisco Junior College,’ Sierra 
Educational News (April 1935), 


XXXI, 62. 


Announcement and sketch of the life 
of the new president, A. J. Cloud. 


SKINNER, W. E., “Junior College Li- 
brary,” American Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin (July 1932), XXVI, 
456. 


Review of Ermine Stone’s Junior Col- 
lege Library. 


STENSAAS, WiLutiAM M., “Teaching 
Thomas Hardy’s ‘The Return of the 
Native’,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education (March 1935), X, 
229-32. 


Based upon experience of the author 


at Santa Monica (California) Junior 
College. 
TeExAS ScHooL LIBRARY YEARBOOK, 


“Suggestions on Library Standards 
for Texas Schools and Colleges,” 
Texas School Library Yearbook 
(1929), II, 29-36. 


2907. 


2908. 


2909. 


2910. 


2911. 


Touton, F. C., “University Junior 
College,” Sierra Educational News 
(March 1935), XXXI, 52. 


Report of the success of the first year 
of work in the University Junior Col- 
lege of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


WARREN, CONSTANCE, “Learning from 
Life as Well as Books,” Literary 
Digest (February 23, 1935), CXIX, 
28. 


A general account of methods used 
at Sarah Lawrence College. ““What edu- 
cates? Frankly, we don’t know. We 
can only say that it probably is not 
what we think the student ought to 
know, but something which links up 
with her past experience, builds upon 
her present interests, draws upon her 
latent abilities, and that is different 
for each student. 

“For the six and a half years of its 
existence Sarah Lawrence College has 
been brushing aside traditions of col- 
lege training in an effort to find out 
what educates.” 


WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
“Quasi-Public Junior Colleges in 
Washington,” Washington Educa- 


tion Journal (May 1935), XIV, 198. 


A statement prepared by the legisla- 
tive committee of the Washington Junior 
College Association on behalf of the six 
quasi-public junior colleges in the state, 
urging legislative recognition as part of 
the public school system, and state 
support to the extent provided for sec- 
ondary schools under present laws. 


Wess, Paut Epwarp, “Interrelations 
of Size, Cost, and Curriculum in Jun- 
ior Colleges,” New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, 1934, 158 pages, 27 tables, 5 fig- 
ures, bibliography of 47 titles. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
Yale University. Based in large part 
upon unpublished data collected in 
connection with the Carnegie Survey of 
Higher Education in California. Dis- 
cusses junior college situation in Cali- 
fornia, junior college offerings, clientele, 
instructional costs, crucial problems, 
and possible future developments. 


BoEHMER, FLORENCE E., “Cottey Col- 
lege Miscellany,” P.E.O. Record 
(August 1935), XLVII, 21-22. 


News of Commencement and plans 
for the coming year. 
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A Superior Textbook for Junior Colleges 
Second Semester 


“Twelve Hours of Hygiene” 
By F. L. Meredith, M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene, Tufts College; Lecturer on Hygiene, Simmons College, etc. 
110 Illustrations. 339 Text pages. Washable cloth, $1.90 
It has been developed to meet the requirements of colleges giving courses for one 
hour a week for a semester. A study of the curricula indicates that a large percentage 
of American colleges specify such short courses. 
The chapters (except Chapter I which is intended for two assignments and for ref- 
erence study during the subsequent chapters) average twenty-five printed and illus- 


trated pages each intended for one assignment requiring approximately two hours 
preparation. 


“College Physics” 


By Arthur L. Foley, Ph.D. 
Professor of Physics, Head of Physics Department, Indiana University 
453 Illustrations. 759 Pages. Cloth, $3.75 


P. BLAKISTON'S SON & CO.., Inc., Publishers 


1012 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Now Available 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SaFForD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The Chclunutee of Buffalo 
Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made under 
a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college comprehensive examination questions in His- 
teachers and administrators, undergraduates tory, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
and graduates think, and what actual practice Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. 
shows about the comprehensive examination Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 128 pp. $1.25 (paper cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important volumes. 
Both books for $3.50. Address 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 











Outstanding Publications in the Field of the American College 


BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four times 
a year. Association of American Colleges. Annual subscription, 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting (1935): A dresses: Annual Reports of 
Officers; Reports of Sections on Guidance Measurements; Admission and Finance; The Progress 
of Twenty Years. Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 

Comprehensive nage Ig in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. Association of 
American Colleges. $2.5 

Comprehensive Examination re Used in the Social Sciences, by Edward Safford Jones. 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same 
author. Association of American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. .00. 

College Instruction in Art, by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. Association of American 

olleges. $1.00. 

College Music, by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in 
typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan 

ompany. $2.50 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


i9W.44thSt. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES New York 
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